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Not wishing to rest on his laurels after the success of the 
battle of Fredericksburg, General J.E.B. Stuart planned a raid 
to disrupt Federal supply lines, cut telegraph communication, 
and force General Ambrose Burnside to weaken his position 
on the Rappahannock by sending countering forces. Other 
benefits of Stuart’s raid would be to keep his men sharp and 
active and well supplied with captured stores. 


The column headed out the day after Christmas with 1800 
cavalrymen and four artillery pieces. As was usual with 
Stuart’s raids, the cavalry covered many miles and had a 
number of small successful engagements where enemy 
soldiers, wagons, and equipment were captured. On the road 
to the town of Occoquan, Stuart’s scouts detected two 
regiments of Federal cavalry setting up an ambush in the 
woods along the road. Stuart ordered General Fitzhugh Lee 
(Robert E. Lee’s nephew), and the First Virginia cavalry to 
ride over the force and clear the woods. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the lst Virginia roared forward overcoming the 
surprised Federals and captured 100 of the fleeing Federal 
troops. Continuing the pursuit, Fitzhugh Lee and his men 
chased the Federals through the icy waters of Selectman’s 
Ford. The ford was “narrow, rocky, and very difficult” to cross, 
and to everyone’s amazement, Major John Pelham was able to 
drive his guns through the ford which was said to have been 
impassable by wheel. Arriving at the deserted Federal camps, 
Stuart’s men carried off anything of value and burned the rest. 


After regrouping Stuart's cavalry arrived after dark at Burke’s 
Station on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and took 
over the telegraph office. General Stuart listened to his own 
telegraph operator describe the buzzing hornet’s nest of the 
Federals communicating with each other on how to catch 
“the rebel raiders.” Typical of General Stuart’s audacious 
personality, he then sent his own message to the Federal 
commanders, complaining that the poor quality of Union 
mules was such that they were incapable of pulling all the 
supplies that Stuart had captured. Stuart attached his 
signature to the message, and decided that since the enemy 
now knew his position it was time to move. Figuring the 
Federals would assume his force would head south, Stuart and 
his men headed north to Fairfax Courthouse to surprise his 
opponent once again. 


At Fairfax Courthouse Stuart’s luck changed as their column 
began to take fire from a large Federal force waiting in 
ambush. But Stuart’s men did not return fire, puzzling the 
Federal troops. A Federal soldier under a white flag of truce 
was sent to ask if the unknown force was friend or foe. One 
of Stuart’s men sent to meet the soldier advised that the 
following morning he would have an answer to his question. 
Stuart ordered enormous campfires to be lighted and used as 
a screen as he and his men slipped away and escaped during 
the wintry night. 
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Is J.E.B. Stuart, Fitzhugh Lee, and Major John Pelham 
Fairfax Courthouse, Virginia — December 1862 
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David Farragut 
("Mutiny at Fort Jackson," page 18) 


A proposed Confederate national flag 
("The Stars and Bars,” page 30) 


Many names were bandies about as possible members 
of Lincoln's cabinet 
("How Lincoln Made a Cabinet," page 42) 
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Editorial 


THAT OUR CHILDREN MIGHT FLY 


In more than ten years of publication I have not written a single 
political editorial. But this year’s presidential election has so many 
connections to the Civil War that I am going to make an exception 
this time. 

In the aftermath of the election, one New York Times colum- 
nist wrote that “the Civil War is over.” Certainly the election of an 
African-American as president is a milestone in the ongoing saga of 
American race-relations, of which the Civil War was an especially 
bloody chapter. It speaks volumes for the progress we have made as 
a nation since the 1960s. But, as after-election analysis shows, atti- 
tudes that shaped the war are still to be found throughout much of 
the rural white South and Appalachia. 

In Arkansas, which more than doubled the Republican margin 
of victory as compared to four years ago, a construction worker 
was quoted as saying “a lot more people came out, hoping to keep 
Obama out.” A white woman was quoted as saying “I think there 
are going to be outbreaks among blacks. From where I’m from, this 
is going to give them the right to be more aggressive.” And a white 
city official opined that anyone not upset by the Obama victory 
should seek religious forgiveness. 

The South, of course, is no longer a monolithic voting bloc. 
States that have experienced significant demographic change— Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Florida— registered change. And many 
native Southerners, especially younger voters, have abandoned the 
prejudice of yesteryear. But over much of the rural South many 
have not yet cast off the intellectual and emotional shackles of the 
past. So long as this is so, the Civil War has not really been relegated 
to history. 

Nevertheless, whatever our politics, this is a time to welcome 
a huge step forward, not merely for African-Americans and other 
minorities, but for the whole nation and for the idea of America as 
a land of freedom and opportunity for all. This sense of tangible 
progress was beautifully summed by an email sent to another col- 
umnist: 

In 1955 Rosa Parks sat. 

In 1963 Martin Luther King walked. 

In 2008 Barack Obama ran. 

That our children might fly. 

Amen to that. 4 ) 

es Coe. 
—=—__—_—_—— 
Distribution of North & South 

Staring with the next issue we will be concentrating much of 
our retail distribution in book stores (where we register our best 
sales). Some of our readers who have hitherto purchased the maga- 
zine in other types of outlets may find it more difficult to find. We 
are therefore offering a first-time discounted subscription to ease 
that problem (see page 75). We are also ceasing over-the-counter 


sales in the U.K., where we think we can increase sales in other ways 
(again see page 75). 


fe 


CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 

The Ed. comment following the Cross- 
fire submittal “WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL 
WAR” (VOLUME 11; NUMBER 1) smacks 
of the unobjective thought you maintain. 
Robert Shipley wrote his points to overcome 
the thinking you exhibit. I contend that the 
individual States seceded to preserve their 
individuality, which was perceived to be in 
danger with the election of the “radical” Re- 
publican Party to power. 

Following your “objective sense” doc- 
trine the cause of the “Civil War” was seces- 
sion! This is not the case. Lincoln is to be 
blamed for the war. His maneuvers follow- 
ing inauguration in March 1861 created a 
state of war. 

He set out to place the blame for war on 
the shoulders of the South! Lincoln would 
not recognize the seceded states as a new 
country. He deliberately acted to cause the 
war. Lincoln forced the hands of South Car- 
olina to fire on Sumter. After the incident he 
called for 75,000 troops. A similar ploy was 
used by Hitler to justify invasion of Poland. 

The South had to stand ready to defend 
the integrity of its boarders! The remaining 
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Crossfire 


states in the “Union” eagerly committed to 
the ninety-day war. Lincoln miscalculated 
and the future nation created by this con- 
flict has been paying ever since! 

Your comment exhibits the thinking of 
an abolitionist! Hate for the South perme- 
ates your contrived reasoning. Guilt by as- 
sociation is not justifiable and that is what 
you are insinuating. 

Cause refers to a goal or principle. The 
goal of the South was to cast off the yoke of 
unconstitutional government being foisted 
on them by the North over the past thirty 
years. The principle was that individual 
States made up the United States (plural). 
State sovereignty, is the principle for which 
the South fought. The nation state is the re- 
sult of the war and is not the concept of the 
Constitution. 

This nation as it exists today is a bastard 
child of the concept that might makes right, 
it is not the Republic that the Constitution 
envisioned. The radical Republican govern- 
ment of the 1860’s bent and broke every 
principle of the Constitution to form the 
current government. Everything that goes 
on in Washington is a result of this take over 
of the Constitutional Republic that once 
existed. 

—David N. Weber 
Taylor, Texas 


Ed. My editorial comment in the last issue 
was not intended in any way to contradict 
Robert’s argument, merely add to it. And it 
was not a ‘doctrine,’ but a reasoned opinion 
—that slavery was likely to survive longer 
in an independent Confederacy than in a 
united U.S.A. 

I am disturbed by the fact that you 


A Confederate soldier guards the South's "boarders." 


Stephen F. Hale 


regard an affinity with the “thinking of an 
abolitionist” as an insult. It suggests strongly 
that you yourself are a rabid racist bigot, 
and as such both uncaring of historical fact 
and impervious to rational argument. How- 
ever, in the hope that this is not the case 
(I’m a charitable fellow) I refer you to the 
article “Apostles of Secession” by Charles B. 
Dew in North & South volume 4, #4, which 
sets out clearly the motivations and agenda 
of the leaders of secession. 

A few examples will suffice: “Louisi- 
ana looks to the formation of a Southern 
Confederacy to preserve the blessings of 
African slavery” (George Williams, Louisi- 
ana commissioner); “She had rather see the 
last of her race, men, women, and children, 
immolated in a common funeral pile, than 
see them subjected to the degradation of 
civil, political and social equality with the 
negro race” (William L. Harris, Mississippi 
commissioner); “Lincoln’s party [seeks] the 
establishment of an equality of races in our 
midst” (David Clopton, an Alabama com- 
missioner). "Secession is [the only means] 
by which the heaven-ordained superiority of 
the white over the black race can be main- 
tained." (Stephen F. Hale, another Alabama 
commissioner.) 

This motivation—the maintenance of 
slavery and white supremacy—is routinely 
denied by mealy-mouthed modern apolo- 
gists of secession. 

And let me be clear: my thinking is not 
“permeated by hate” for the South. I hate 
neither the South nor southerners (several 
hundred thousand of whom fought for the 
Union). I admire the courage, the dedica- 
tion, and the sacrifice of all who fought in 
the Civil War. But, like millions of decent 
white modern southerners, I abhor the foul 
antebellum social system of the region. 
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CASUALTIES 
Dear Editor: 

In your September, 2008 issue, ques- 
tion #5 in "Do You Know?", you give the 
answer as Maj. Gen. James McPherson. He 
is not the only Union army commander 
killed in action. Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, 
commanding the Union Army of the West, 
was killed in action at the Battle of Wilson's 
Creek, Missouri. 

I enjoy your magazine very much. 

—Jeff Tilford 


via email 


National Archives 


Nathaniel Lyons 


Ed. I think you're right, though I’ve 
always been a little confused as to whether 
Lyon commanded merely the “Department 
of the West” or both the department and an 
entity officially designated the “Army of the 
West.” 


oO oF oF 


LAFAYETTE BAKER 

The Lafayette Baker article, Vol 11, No 
1, contained myriad minor factual errors. 
Other than that it was both informative and 
interesting. 

From the table of content: Of the major 
Union officials "none has been more ma- 
ligned or less understood . . ." 

Correction: Few, perhaps, but not 
“none.” Several others could lay legitimate 
claim to the title, maligned and misunder- 
stood, including old fuss and feathers, Mc- 
Clellan, Pinkerton, Sherman, Wood, Stan- 
ton, and Lincoln himself. 

From the table of content: "{Baker was] 
head of the nation’s first federal detective 
force.” 

Correction: Secretary of State William 
Seward headed the first federal bureau 
known to use the title Secret Service, which 
operated from 1849 to 1862. Allan Pinker- 
ton commenced his national service in 
early February 1861, doing yeoman service 
in the Baltimore Plot. He and his National 
Detective Agency were quickly incorporated 


into the Unions war effort, and expanded 
to cover the entire field with McClellan's 
elevation to General-in-Chief of all Union 
armies. William Wood was a private inves- 
tigator before the war, and was brought on 
board very early by his former client, Edwin 
Stanton. Then came Baker. 

From the article: "The traditional ver- 
dict has been that he [Baker] was a corrupt 
and excessive zealot [and lots of other bad 
stuff].” 

Correction: In 1866, former congress- 
man Albert Gelatin Riddle said of Lafayette 
Baker, "the man looms up as one of the 
extraordinary men of these extraordinary 
times.” A century later, in 1966, Al Orbaan 
wrote, "the Union was preserved and the 
good he had done would live long after the 
slurs upon his name had faded.” Even I 
wrote of Baker in 1999, for an article pub- 
lished in The Washington Times Civil War 
page, "The General's fidelity to the Union 
cause was absolute." I would say the verdict 
on Baker, like so many opinions about the 
Civil War, is mixed. 

From the article: "Death to Tyrants, the 
only complete biography of Baker written to 
date. 

Correction: Baker wrote an autobiog- 
raphy, History of the United States Secret 
Service, first published in 1867. In addi- 
tion Arthur Orrmont, wrote Mr. Lincoln's 
Master Spy: Lafayette Baker, Julian Messner, 
a division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., New 
York, 1966. Though written for a youthful 
audience, it is a “complete biography.” 

From the article: "Baker has been impli- 
cated in several books ... [about] Lincoln's 
assassination ...” 

Correction: Civil War Times got sucked 
in by this mendacious conspiracy theory 
and published a story supporting it in 1961. 
For nearly two decades the late James O. 
Hall, a retired federal criminal investiga- 
tor and former associate editor of North & 
South, pursued this knotty investigation, 
until he was able to present all the facts 
to the magazine. In 1981, editor William 
C. Davis, of Civil War Times Illustrated, 
“Repudiated" the original "article and ev- 
erything contained therein." He was doing 
everything within his power to set the re- 
cord straight, but observed sadly, "Of course 
those old issues with the article in it will 
continue to circulate, and the story will still 
pass by word of mouth to be accepted with 
wonder by the innocent.” 

From the article: "First of all, as is often 
the case with military and law enforcement 
operations, much of what Baker and his 
agents did was mundane." 

Comment: The author sure got that one 
right. Recent political ad campaigns to the 
contrary notwithstanding, as any modern 
day Secret Service agent can aver, the White 
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House is boring at three in the morning. 

From the article: "Baker's most news- 
worthy exploit during the first year of the 
wal was..." 

Correction: The "musket primer" case 
may indeed have been his most reported ex- 
ploit of 1861, but if we are to believe Baker's 
tale, his undercover journey thru Manas- 
sas, on to Richmond, and into the offices 
of President Jefferson Davis, is certainly his 
most noteworthy and newsworthy exploit 
that year, though I am sure neither he nor 
General-in-Chief Winfield Scott had any 
intention that it see print at the time. 

From the article: "... no further payrolls 
for Baker's force are found in the Secret Ser- 
vice Accounts.” 

Correction: From this fact the author 
draws the not unreasonable conclusion 
that his detective force was disbanded. 
On the other hand, when the war began 
Pinkerton was a far more experienced de- 
tective, and supervisor of detectives than 
was Baker. We also see that Pinkerton was 
far more prudent in what he told the war 
department accountants about his person- 
nel and operations. Perhaps August 1863 
was simply the date Baker and Stanton 
got around to plugging a very obvious po- 
tential leak in his secret service operation. 
From the article: ". . . his [Baker's] progres- 
sion from special agent to provost marshal 
and then back again to special agent.” 

Correction: Special Agent is a modern 
title, while terms like detective and opera- 
tive were contemporaneous. To suggest that 
Baker was somehow demoted to his prior 
status ignores the fact that during the lat- 
ter phase he was promoted from colonel to 
brigadier general. It ignores that following 
the Lincoln assassination he was able to 
draw upon staff and detail them to the pur- 
suit, that he commanded a river steamer to 
transport them as far as Belle Plain landing, 
and to remain there subject to further or- 
ders from that detail. Furthermore, he was 
subsequently able to place his men at the 
White House, leading to the technically cor- 
rect, but misleading assertion that General 
Lafayette Baker was the first United States 
Secret Service Chief to assign Special Agents 
to the White House to protect the president. 

From the article: ".. . putative founder 
of the United States Secret Service." 

Correction: If by this sentence the au- 
thor is suggesting that Lafayette Baker was 
the founder of the modern day USSS which 
resides in the Department of Homeland 
Security, guards the president and the White 
House, and investigates counterfeiting, 
forgery, and fraud, he couldn't be more 
wrong. The foregoing phrase suggests a 
fundamental misunderstanding of how the 
name secret service was used in the mid- 
19th century. Secret service at the time was 


a generic term regularly used by 
persons or organizations that 
conducted intelligence gather- 
ing or criminal investigations, 
and there were numerous "secret 
services" both North and South 
extant during the war between 
the states. During the American 
Revolution, George Washington 
created a Secret Service Bureau 
and placed it under the charge 
of Major Benjamin Tallmage. 
The State Department Secret 
and Special Service already 
mentioned was a spy organiza- 
tion operating out of America's 
foreign embassies. In his book, 
The Spy of the Rebellion, Allan 
Pinkerton titled himself "Chief 
of the United States Secret Ser- 
vice." James D. Bulloch detailed 
his Civil War exploits in a two 
volume set titled The Secret 
Service of the Confederate States 
in Europe. Vol. 4 or The Pho- 
tographic History of The Civil 
War, depicting army scouts is 
titled Secret Service. Albert D. 
Richardson, a reporter for the 
New York Tribune wrote a book 
about his undercover exploits in the South. 
He titled his book The Secret Service, the 
Field, the Dungeon and the Escape. The 
CSA congress created and funded a Secret 
Service organization that operated out of 
Richmond. There is of course the already 
mentioned 1867 memoir by Baker titled 
History of the United States Secret Service. 
On July 5, 1865, the Secret Service Division 
of the Treasury Department, i.e., the mod- 
ern USSS was formed and William P. Wood 
was sworn in as its first Chief. 

Most disturbing to me in this article 
was not any error of commission, but rather 
one of omission. What I see as Baker's most 
important contribution to the long term 
benefit and stability of the United States 
was pretty much ignored in the article. That 
would be the capture of John Wilkes Booth, 
and bringing to justice at least one of his 
co-conspirators. Baker succeeded, where 
thousands of soldiers, police, and detectives 
failed. He cobbled together, from bits and 
pieces of reports by others, the probable 
location of Booth. He then organized the 
search party that captured him. Perhaps for 
security reasons, perhaps for his own glory, 
or perhaps in an effort to claim more or 
all of the reward, he faked-up a story with 
fictitious informants, etc. to explain how he 
did it. In any case he prevented the escape 
of America's first presidential assassin. His 
success acted as a warning to possible future 
assassins, thus making it safer for future 
Presidents of the United States. Hardly what 
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Lafayette Baker 


I'd call a mean accomplishment. 

Other than that, the article was very 
good indeed. 

Although it's a bit like the apocryphal 
story of a theater critic who asked, "Other 
than that, Mrs. Lincoln, how was the play? 

—Clark Larsen 
Holladay, Utah 


AUTHOR'S RESPONSE 

Needless to say, as a historian commit- 
ted to accuracy, I found Mr. Larsen’s charge 
of “myriad minor factual errors” disconcert- 
ing. However, upon reviewing his items, I 
find that most involve differences of opin- 
ion and that in several cases he agrees with 
my rendition of events but offers a different 
interpretation. In the final analysis, what 
seems to disturb Mr. Larsen most is how my 
account departs from the accepted storyline 
regarding Baker. While I do respect Mr. 
Larsen’s (as well as other readers’) right to 
their own interpretation, I do hope he and 
they will take the time to consider the pos- 
sibility of a different take on events. 

I will admit a slight “mea culpa” in char- 
acterizing Baker as the most maligned and 
misunderstood Union official. My thinking 
at the time of writing the article was that no 
major official suffers from so much misin- 
formation as has Baker. I still believe this 
is true. However, a better phrasing might 
be that Baker is “among the most maligned 
and misunderstood.” 

As for the traditional verdict on Baker, 


I'll stand by that one. I noted 
in my article that some govern- 
ment officials defended him, but 
in the main he has not fared well 
in the history of the Civil War, 
Mr. Larsen’s defense of him not- 
withstanding. I also stand by my 
statement that Jacob Mogelever’s 
work is the only complete bi- 
ography written to date. The 
others mentioned by Mr. Larsen 
rely upon Mogelever or other 
secondary sources—they are de- 
rivative. 

Regarding the balance of 
Mr. Larsen’s list, his most insis- 
tent objections concern Baker’s 
role as the head of the first fed- 
eral detective force and as the 
putative founder of the Secret 
Service. It is true that various 
federal departments, including 
Justice, the Post Office, and the 
State Department employed 
“marshals, “agents” and “inspec- 
tors” before the Civil war. Their 
duties, however, were limited to 
executing specific departmental 
mandates. I have not been able 
to discover so far any cases of a 
federal constabulary broadly empowered to 
investigate and make arrests prior to Baker’s 
time. Pinkerton’s force was never federal- 
ized, and his operations were limited to a 
specific theater of war. Regarding the terms 
“secret service” and “special agent,” I agree 
with Mr. Larsen that the first term had 
long been in use. The primary documents 
I looked at in the National Archives also 
referred to Baker as a “special agent.” I also 
believe that the establishment of the United 
States Secret Service (USSS) in July 1865 
was influenced by Baker’s anti-counter- 
feiting operations in 1864. That he was not 
appointed to head the secret service divi- 
sion of the Treasury when it was established 
resulted, in my opinion, from his investiga- 
tions and charges against the Treasury’s 
printing bureau the previous year. 

Finally, considering my omitting Baker’s 
role in capturing Lincoln’s assassin, this 
chapter in Baker’s memoir and in the con- 
temporaneous news accounts is—again in 
my opinion—one of the most uncertain 
of his whole career. And contrary to Mr. 
Larsen’s assertion, he was not able to draw 
completely on his own forces, which is why 
troopers from the 26" New York Cavalry 
were detailed to accompany his agents. 
Furthermore, as my intent in this article was 
to consider Baker’s wartime security opera- 
tions through a detailed look at archival 
sources, Booth’s capture was not important 
to the story. 


History of the united States Secret Service 


— C. Wyatt Evans 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE) 


> Jefferson Davis was born on June 3, 
1808, in Christian County, Kentucky, 
less than a one hundred miles from | 
where Abraham Lincoln was born, 
near Hogdenville, Kentucky, just 
254 days later, on February 12, 1809 

> When completed, in September of 
1856, the Illinois Central, which 
occasionally employed the services | 
of a lawyer named Abraham Lincoln, 
was apparently the longest railroad | 
in the world, with over 700 miles of 
track. 

> From 1815-1818 Jefferson Davis 
was the only Protestant student in 
the Saint Thomas Aquinas School, 
operated by the Roman Catholic 
Dominican Order at St. Rose Priory, 
in Washington County, Kentucky. 

> For the ten days immediately prior | 
to his inauguration on March 4, 
1861, Abraham Lincoln stayed 
in a parlor apartment at the 
famous Willard Hotel, just down 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White 
House, at a cost of $773.75, well over 
twice the annual “minimum wage” 
for the time, his expenses inflated by 
having to wine and dine politicians 
and well-wishers to the tune of $75 | 
a bottle for champagne and other 
goodies. 

> Following Jefferson Davis’ capture, 
President Andrew Jackson received 
many petitions, some demanding 
the man be executed and some 
seeking his release, including one | 
from the former Confederate 
president’s former slaves, who | 
remembered him as a kindly master. | 

> Mrs. Lincoln’s family, the Todds | 
of Kentucky, were wealthy slave- 
owners, and all of her brothers 
served the Confederacy during the 
Civil War, three of them being killed 
in action, as was her brother-in-law. 

> On April 4, 1865, Abraham Lincoln 
sat in Jefferson Davis’ chair, at Davis’ 
desk, in the “White House of the 


Confederacy, revealing as he did so a 
mixture of joy and sadness. 

>In August of 2005, Beavoir, the 
1854 house near Biloxi, Mississippi, 
that served as Jefferson Davis’s 
final home, was heavily damaged 
in Hurricane Katrina, one of some 
250 sites on the National Register of 
Historic Places—most connected 
with the Civil War—affected by the 
devastating series of storms that 
struck the Gulf Coast that summer. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
A Greater Miracle Than Ever.... 


In March of 1865, President 
Lincoln took the steamer River Queen 


| to City Point, in Virginia, where U.S. 


Grant had his headquarters. Over the 
next two weeks, Lincoln visited the 
troops in camp and hospital, gave an 
encore demonstration of his woodcutting 


| technique, witnessed his troops in action 


during Robert E. Lee’s unsuccessful assault 
on Fort Stedman on March 25", and 
convened a strategy conference aboard 
River Queen on the 28", with Grant, 
William T. Sherman, and Admiral David 
Dixon Porter (it was at this conference 
that Lincoln said, of the Confederates, 
“Let them surrender and go home. They 


will not take up arms again. Let them 
all go, officers and all, let them have their 
horses to plow with, and, if you like, their 
guns to shoot crows with.”) 

When the meeting broke up, 
Porter asked if the President would 
like to spend a few days with the fleet. 
Lincoln accepted. Despite his dour 
looks, Porter had a wit to match the 
President’s and they had swapped 
many a good joke in the years since 
theyd first met, in April of 1861, when 
they had conspired together to steal a 
ship from the Brooklyn Navy Yard for 
a secret mission. In addition to being 
able to enjoy Porter’s hospitality, the 
invitation gave Lincoln a chance to 
get away from Mrs. Lincoln, who was 
pestering him because she thought he 
had been overly attentive to the rather 
attractive Mary Ord, the wife of Major 
General Edward Otho Cresap Ord, at 
a recent review. Packing the First Lady 
off to Washington in River Queen, 
the President moved aboard Porter’s 
flagship, USS Malvern, which had been 
specially fitted out as a “command ship,” 
the first in the history of the Navy. 

Refusing the offer of Porter’s 
cabin, Lincoln squeezed his angular 
form into a spare officer’s stateroom 
and spent what he claimed was a 


The Malvern at Norfolk Navy Yard in 1865. Built as William G. Hewes, she 
originally plied the route between New York and New Orleans. Renamed 
the Ella and Annie she was taken into service as a blockade runner and later 

captured by the U.S. Navy. 
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“It is sad news. I certainly had no spectal regard for Mr. Lincoln, but there are a 
great many men whose end I would much rather have heard than his.” 


—Jefferson Davis, On learning of Lincoin’s death, April 19, 1865, Charlotte, N.C. 


comfortable night. The next day, while 
Lincoln was touring the fleet, Porter had 
the cabin enlarged. Naturally, Porter 
said nothing about the matter when 
Lincoln returned. After dinner and a 
stroll on the deck, Lincoln turned in. 

The following morning the 
President emerged from his cabin and 
remarked, “A greater miracle than ever 
happened last night; I shrank six inches 
in length and about a foot sideways.” 


Jefferson Davis’ Little Experiment 


In 1853 newly inaugurated 
President Franklin Pierce appointed 
Jefferson Davis Secretary of War. It 
was a good choice, for not only was 
Davis politically well-connected, but 
he was a West Point graduate, a veteran 
of both regular and volunteer service, 
and a genuine hero of the late war with 
Mexico. 

Overall, Davis proved an 
excellent secretary. Under his aegis 
the organization, administration, and 
equipment of the army underwent 
extensive examination. To patrol the 
lands newly acquired from Mexico 
four new regiments were added, two 
each of cavalry and infantry. A party 


of officers—including Capt. George | 


B. McClellan — was sent to observe 
British and French operations during 
the Crimean War. In addition, a new 
musket, the famed Springfield M1855 
rifle, was adopted and experiments 
were conducted with breech loading 
weapons. At the suggestion of Lt. Col. 
Robert E. Lee, then Superintendent 
of West Point, Davis instituted a five 
year curriculum for the Academy 
which lasted until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. During his administration, 
army engineers undertook surveys 
to determine the optimal route for a 
transcontinental railroad. Davis also 
increased pay, instituted re-enlistment 
bonuses and longevity pay, and 
expanded the Medical Corps, adding 
hospital stewards to the army. In 
addition, Davis supported William J. 


Jefferson Davis. 


forever after as Hardee’s Tactics. But 
perhaps the most interesting innovation 
for which he was responsible is one that 
failed, the introduction of camels for the 
use of the army. 

In 1836, First Lieutenant George 
H. Crosman proposed that the army 
consider using camels for operations 
on the plains and deserts of the West. 
Crosman was a West Point graduate, 
30" in the 35 member USMA class of 
1823; his most notable classmates were 
later Union brigadiers George S. Greene 
and Lorenzo Thomas. Crosman had 
served in the Seminole War, and later 
as an Assistant Quartermaster General 
supervising allotments to various 
Indian nations “resettled” in the 
West. He argued that camels were 
stronger than horses or mules, more 
tractable, and, of course, very adapted 
to arid climates. But Crosman’s 
proposal went nowhere. At least until 
the early 1850s, when the now Major 
Crosman convinced Captain Henry 
C. Wayne, also of the Quartermaster 
Corps (and later a Confederate 
brigadier general), of the possible 
value of camels. Wayne (USMA ’36, 


Hardee’s efforts to write what became | a classmate of Pierre G.T. Beauregard, 
the army’s standard drill manual, known | Irvin McDowell, William J. Hardee, 


and several other notables), brought 
the subject to the attention of the new 
Secretary of War, and Davis shortly 
asked Congress to procure camels for 
experimental use by the army. On 
March 3, 1855,, Congress appropriated 
$30,000 “to be expended under the 
direction of the War Department 
in the purchase and importation 
of camels and dromedaries to be 
employed for military purposes.” (For 
the uninitiated, camels are the two 
humped animals native to Central Asia 
- ancient “Bactria” - and dromedaries 
the one humped variety originally 
from Arabia, as a result of which 
they are often called “Bactrian” and | 
“Arabian” camels.) 

First, of course, suitable | 
animals had to be procured. While | 
there were some camels in the U.S., 
in circuses and zoos, none of these 
were appropriate for military use. So 
Wayne was selected to go to Syria 
and Egypt. Wayne and his entourage 
sailed from New York on June 3, 1855, 
in the U.S.S. Supply, commanded by 
Lieutenant David Dixon Porter (later 
the nation’s second admiral). In Syria 
and Egypt, Wayne secured a number 
of animals, including several that were 
gifts of the Turkish Viceroy of Egypt. 
Altogether the expedition procured 33 | 
animals, at an average price of about | 
$250 a head; a report in The Brooklyn | 
Daily Eagle on April 2, 1856, indicates 
that there were nine male and fifteen 
female camels and four male and five 
female dromedaries. They also hired 
six Arab camel drivers and a Turkish 
veterinarian. 

The return voyage was a mite 
rough, camels not being particularly 
good sailors. Nor, as it turned out, 
were the men hired as camel drivers 
particularly familiar with camels; | 
several of them were Levantine Greeks, 
passing themselves off as Arabs to 
get a free ride to America. After two 
months at sea, the expedition landed 
at Indianola, Texas, April 29, 1856. 
Since one animal had died at sea, and 
two of the females had given birth, 
the army now had 34 camels, which 
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would be increased by 41 more the 
following year, when Supply returned 
with a second batch. After a few weeks 

| of acclimation for both camels and 
U.S. Regulars, the herd was moved 

| to Camp Verde, 60 miles west of San 
Antonio, Texas, which would become 
its permanent operating base. 

As Major Crosman had predicted, 
the camels quickly proved their worth in 
a series of arduous experiments. They 
would often be sent on long expeditions, 
usually with teams of pack mules along 
to permit a “scientific” comparison of 
the abilities of the respective beasts of 
burden. These expeditions traveled all 
over the west, including not only Texas, 
but across New Mexico and Arizona as 
far as California. 

One of these treks was led by 
Edward F, Beale under contract to 
the army. Beale, a grandson of famed 
naval hero Thomas Truxton, was quite 
a character, a former lieutenant in 
the navy, veteran of the Mexican War, 
occasional Indian agent, entrepreneur, 
self-promoter, and brigadier general 
in the California militia. The 
expedition set out on June 25, 1857 
from Camp Verde to begin a survey of 
the 35" parallel from Albuquerque to 
California. The expedition consisted 


of 25 camels, plus horses, pack mules, 44 
troops, some miscellaneous personnel, 
and two camel drivers, Hadji Ali 
(nicknamed “Hi Jolly”) and Georges 
Caralambo (“Greek George”). The 
expedition successfully surveyed a route 
along the parallel, portions of which 
later became the famed Route 66. Beale 
would later write, 


My admiration for the camels 
increases daily. The harder the test, 
the more fully they seem to justify all 
that is said about them. They pack 
water for others for days under a hot 
sun and never get a drop. They pack 
heavy burdens of corn and oats for 
months and never get a grain. They 
eat worthless shrubs and not only 
subsist, but keep fat; withal, they are 
so perfectly docile and so admirably 
contented with whatever fate befalls 
them. No one could do justice to 
their merits or value in expeditions 
of this kind, and I look forward to 
the day when every mail route across 
the continent will be conducted 
and worked altogether with this 
economical and noble brute. 


While somewhat disingenuous, 
since he had to conceal the loss of nearly 
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The editor of North & South on board a camel in Xinjiang Province, 
China, in 2006. 


half his camels to mishandling during 
the expedition lest he suffer financial 
penalties, Beale’s boosterist comments 
seemed to confirm the general 
impression that the experiment with 
camels had been wildly successful. And 
in fact, a good camel could carry three 
or four times the load that a good pack 
mule can pack, over greater distances 
in the semi-desert regions, while being 
easier to feed, water, and even care for 
than mules (camels, after all, don’t require 
shoeing). But the camels also had some 
drawbacks. Camels are slower than mules, 
and can’t do things like climb, which 
mules can. Also, when it was possible 
to use wagons, mules could always 
outdraw camels in carrying capacity. In 
addition, camels have a strong odor—to 
but it mildly—which not only clung to the 
troops uniforms, but also offended horses 
and mules, who were often “spooked” 
by the odd creatures. Moreover, camels 
are rather testy, and will respond to 
poor treatment in various ways, such as 
being stubborn—a lot more stubborn 
than mules—or by biting, spitting, or 
kicking. So the troops didn’t much like 
them. And most of the troops never 
quite caught on to the notion that, 
despite their extraordinary endurance, 
camels did need to be fed and watered 


occasionally, so that some animals were 
lost to hunger or dehydration. 

By the time Beale’s expedition 
had completed its work, Jefferson Davis 
had been succeeded as Secretary of 
War by John B. Floyd. Though inept 
and corrupt, Floyd (later perhaps the 
most incompetent general in the Civil 
War) had the wit to see that despite the 


drawbacks, camels had proven their | 


usefulness to the army (or perhaps he 
just thought there might be opportunities 


for graft). As a result, in late 1858 he | 


asked Congress for funds to import a 
thousand more camels for use by the 
army. But by then the nation was sliding 
into Civil War, and no one quite knew 


what to do about what has traditionally | 


>, 


been termed the army 
(actually the camels were owned by the 
army Quartermaster Corps, and never 
formed a distinct branch). 

The army continued to use its 
camels over the next few years. In late 
1860, for example, Captain Winfield 
Scott Hancock, Assistant Quartermaster 
at Los Angeles, used several of the 
camels that Beale had been brought 
to California to establish a courier 


service between Los Angeles and the 


recently established Forts Yuma and 
Mojave on the Colorado River, and later 


supplied camels to carry supplies for | 


an expedition surveying the Nevada- 
California boundary. Although the 
camels proved useful, there were really 


Black Hawk. 


s “Camel Corps” | 


| few missions that they could perform 

that could not be done as well by mules, 

which were easier to operate, if only 
_ because they were familiar to everyone. 
By 1863 the army’s camels in California 
were sold at auction at the Benicia 
Arsenal, while those in Texas, which had 


been of some use to the Confederate 


| army, were sold in 1865. 

Among the purchasers were 
mining companies, some of whom 
had imported their own camels, zoos 
and circuses, and Edward F. Beale, 
who turned his loose to roam his huge 
spread in Tejon County, California. But 
_ that didn’t end the story of Jefferson 
Davis’ little experiment. Over the years, 
some camels had escaped or been 
released. In the decades following the 
Civil War, feral camels occasionally 


Texas to California, and as far north as 
Idaho and British Columbia. Although 
_ the last confirmed sighting of a wild 
_ camel in the West occurred early in the 
twentieth century, there were occasional 


turned up all across the West, from | 


unconfirmed reports well into the 1940s. | 


Whose boots ... ? 


Despite the fact that there was 

a Civil War going on, in those more 

innocent times it was not unusual for 

people to just wander into the White 

House for a look around. 

One day a visitor decided to pop 
in on the president. Entering 
the president’s office, he found 
Lincoln polishing his boots. 

Surprised, he asked, “Why, 
Mr. President, do you black your 
own boots?” 

Lincoln promptly snapped, 
“Whose boots do you think I 
black?” 


Seed Corn 


Jefferson Davis was wont to 
ride his white Arabian out into 
the country around Richmond. 
On one such trip along the line 
south of Richmond, Davis came 
upon a young boy in a soldier’s 
uniform. 

Davis pulled up his horse, 
and asked the boy how old he was. 

The young man said 
| “Fourteen, Mr. President.” 
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Ascertaining the unit to which 
the boy belonged, Davis spoke with its 
commander.. 

“We should not destroy the seed | 
corn,” he said, and then ordered the 
boy sent home. 

Davis's concern for the seed corn 
was more than just a passing whim. 

On February 15, 1864, while 
riding through Richmond in her | 
carriage, Varina Howell Davis, rescued | 
a small African-American boy from 
being beaten by a guardian. She took | 
the child away from the man and | 
brought him to the Southern White 
House. Since the couple’s son Joseph 
Evan Davis, was about the same age | 
and size, Mrs. Davis dressed him 
in Joe’s clothes and treated him as a 
member of the family. 

“The child is an orphan)’ Mary 
Chestnut wrote in her diary, after 
seeing Jim at the Southern White 
House. “He was dressed in little Joe’s 
clothes and happy as a Lord. He was 
very anxious to show me his wounds 
and bruises.” 

The boy, who said his name was 
Jim Limber, was a free black. Jefferson | 


| Davis arranged to become the boy’s legal 


guardian, and registered him as a free | 
person of color with the Richmond | 


| authorities. Jim was soon treated as 


a part of the Davis family, a precious 
part. 
On April 30, 1864, just a few 
weeks after the Davis’ took in little Jim, | 
little Joe was playing on a balcony of | 
the Confederate White House. For | 
some reason, he climbed over the | 
railing. Then, losing his grip, fell to his 
on the brick pavement below; he was 
twelve days past his fifth birthday. 
Mary Chestnut, who hurried to 
the house after hearing of the accident, 


| remembered sitting in the drawing 


In the late afternoons, | 


room and hearing “the tramp of Mr. 
Davis's step as he walked up and down | 
the room above—not another sound. | 
The whole house was still as death” 

Joe’s death led the Davises’ to | 
cling strongly to little Jim. In the 
closing days of the war, Jim went 
along with the them as they fled south, | 


| attempting to elude capture. 


Of course, they were captured. 


| Jefferson Davis himself was | 


imprisoned in Virginia. Mrs. Davis 
and the children—ten-year-old | 


13 


| Margaret, eight-year-old Jefferson, 


'Jr., three year old William, Varina | 


_ Anne, not yet a year old, along with 
| Jim Limber, now six—were taken 
to Macon, Georgia, and later to a 
| site near Savannah. There, Jim was 
separated from the family, for reasons 
unclear. The Davis family made a 
great effort to find him, but they never 
| heard from Jim Limber again. 
—Chuck Lyons 


PROFILE 
Young Abe at War 


As a young attorney in Illinois, 
| Abraham Lincoln served in the Illinois 
militia for several years. On April 7, 
| 1832, at the annual state militia muster, 
Lincoln was elected captain of his 
"company in the 31* Regiment, Illinois 
Militia. Meanwhile, events were already 
unfolding that would provide Lincoln 
with his first —and only—taste of active 
service, as a volunteer during the Black 
Hawk War. 
In 1831 the Federal government 
had pressured the Sauk and Fox Indians 
to abandon their lands in Illinois and 
relocate west of the Mississippi. The 
winter that followed was very harsh, 
and in the spring many of the people 
decided to return to Illinois, if only 
to reap the corn crop that they had 


Zachary Taylor. 


3 a column of regulars and militiamen 
under Col. Zachary Taylor caught up 


with them. Taylor’s inflicted troops a 


severe defeat on Black Hawk's band at the 
Bad Axe River, just south of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, ending the “invasion.” U.S. 
casualties in the war were 26 killed and 
38 wounded; losses among the Sauk and 
Fox were certainly in the hundreds, as 


| many women and children were slain, 


planted just before being forced off | 


their lands. On April 6, 1832, some 
' 500 Sauk and Fox warriors under the 
leadership of Chief Black Hawk (c. 
| 1767-1838) crossed the Mississippi to 
return to Illinois. As these warriors 
were accompanied by some 1,500 
women and children, the movement 
was more of a migration than an 
invasion. Nevertheless, panic spread 
among the white settlers. Within a few 
days, the Governor of Illinois mobilized 
| part of the militia, and there were a 
| couple of skirmishes with the Indians, 


particularly by militiamen. Black Hawk 
himself was soon captured. Imprisoned 
for a short time, he was later released 
and settled with his people west of the 
Mississipp!. 


When the Black Hawk War broke | 


out Lincoln was 23 and working as a 


clerk in a country store at New Salem. | 


Fresh from his victory in the militia 


| election, he decided that he should do 


his duty. So when Sangamon County 
was asked to provide 400 volunteers 
for 30 days service, Lincoln joined up 
with some friends at Richland Creek 
on April 21%. He was immediately 
elected commander of the 68-man 
strong Sangamon County Company, 


| by a 2-to-1 margin. Not having the 


who came off the winners. Asa result | 


"panic spread among the white settlers, 
and the governor quickly called for 
volunteers and Federal troops. 
Eventually, 5,500 militiamen and 
volunteers were called into service, 
and the Federal government moved 
over 1,300 regulars into the region. 
Reading the handwriting on the wall, 
Black Hawk attempted to retreat back 
_ across the Mississippi, but on August 


14 


horse appropriate to his rank, Lincoln 
borrowed one. Oddly, Samuel M. 
Thompson, who was elected second- 
in-command of Lincoln’s company, was 
soon elected commander of the newly 
formed 4" Regiment of the Illinois 
Volunteer Brigade. The regiment was 
accepted for state service on April 28", 
and was sworn into Federal service on 
May 9", Although an old tradition has 


_ it that the oath was administered by 1° 
| Lt. Jefferson Davis, in fact Lincoln was 
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sworn in by 1* Lt. Robert Anderson, 


| later famous as the defender of Fort 


Sumter. A somewhat firmer tradition 
suggests that Lincoln and Davis were 
among a group of officers who dined 
together with Col. Zachary Taylor 
during an officer’s call in a tavern at 
Dixon's Ferry one evening 

Lincoln was popular with the 
men of his company, not least for his 
willingness to help with the chores and 
his easy-going style of leadership. On 
one occasion, while the troops were on 
the march, Lincoln wrestled another 
captain to see which company would 
get the better campsite; despite the fact 
that he was bigger than his opponent, 
Lincoln lost to Capt. Lorenzo Dow 
Thompson. Although the story is 
probably as old as close-order drill, 
Lincoln claimed to have been the green 
officer who forgot the proper sequence 
of commands which would get the 
troops through a narrow defile and so 
ordered “This company will break ranks 
for two minutes and form again on the 
other side of that gate.” 

During his captaincy, Lincoln 
twice ran afoul of military law. On the 
first occasion he was ordered to wear a 


| wooden sword for a day after some of 


his men had fired “joy bullets’ —random 
celebratory shots in the air. Several days 
later, when some of his men failed to 
report for roll call because they were 
drunk, Lincoln was again sentenced to 
wear a wooden sword, this time for two 
days. While Lincoln was in command, 
the company marched up the Rock 
River and down to Ottawa, Illinois, 
where it was mustered out on May 27". 
Military life appears to have 
agreed sufficiently with Young Abe to 
prompt him to reenlist, joining Elijah 
Iles’ Company of Independent Rangers 
as a private on May 29, The company 
was very active in investigating reports 
of Indian movements, but never 
actually encountered any Indians. 
Lincoln was mustered out of the 
service on June 15", at Fort Wilbourn 
on the Illinois River. The next day he 
again reenlisted, as a scout in Dr. Jacob 
M. Early’s Independent Spy Corps. 
The Spy Corps—a reconnaissance 
unit—made several patrols into the 
Wisconsin Territory, before being 
mustered out on July 10" at White River, 
Wisconsin Territory. Lincoln then 


walked back to New Salem. 

Altogether Lincoln served just 
77 days, for which he received $125.00, 
plus two land grants that totaled 160 
acres. Much of his time was spent 
marching from one place to another or 
slogging through swamps in cold, heavy 
rains, searching for Black Hawk and his 
band. Although Lincoln saw no combat 
during his service, he did endure 
considerable physical hardship, and was 
often on short rations. He also saw the 
cost of war at close hand, encountering 
settlers who had been killed and scalped 
by the Indians. Of one encounter, near 
Kellogg’s Grove, he later wrote, 


I remember just how those men 
looked as we rode up the little 
hill where their camp was. The 
red light of the morning sun was 
streaming upon them as they lay 
heads towards us on the ground. 
And every man had a round 
red spot on the top of his head 
about as big as a dollar, where the 
redskins had taken his scalp. 


Although Lincoln’s physical 
courage was not tested during the Black 
Hawk War, his moral courage certainly 
was. When a friendly Pottawatomie 
Indian wandered into camp one day, 
some of his troops wanted to lynch the 
man. Lincoln intervened forcefully, and 
prevented the atrocity. 

Although for a time his fellow 
citizens often referred to him as 
“Captain,” in later life Lincoln rarely 
mentioned his military service. When 
he did refer to it he usually did so with 
some self-deprecating bit of humor. He 
once commented that he had taken part 
in “charges upon the wild onions” and 
“had a good many bloody struggles with 
the mosquitoes.” Nevertheless, he seems 
to have been mildly proud of his military 
service. In a biographical sketch penned 
in 1859, he wrote, “Then came the Black 
Hawk War, and I was elected a captain of 
volunteers, a success which gave me more 
pleasure than any I have had since.” 

Despite his brief tour of duty, 
when Lincoln assumed the presidency 
he was largely uneducated in military 
matters. He learned quickly, however, 
and ultimately became one of the 
country’s ablest wartime presidents. 
How well his brief brush with the 


military life served him when he was 
commander-in-chief of the greatest 
armies and navies the Republic had 
hitherto put in the field can never be 
determined. But the poet Carl Sandburg 
once made an interesting observation 
about Lincoln’s military experience. 
During the Spanish-American War, 
Sandburg had spent time in the ranks, 
serving in Puerto Rico. Like Lincoln, 
he saw no action, but endured a good 
deal of physical hardship. In his famous 
biography of Lincoln, Sandburg drew 
upon his own experiences in uniform, 
and perhaps most accurately summed 
up the importance of Lincoln's service, 
writing that the future president had 


... looked deeply into the heart of 
the American volunteer soldier; he 
had fathomed a thousand reasons 
why men go to war, march in the 
mud, sleep in cold rain, and kill 
when the killing is good. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


Jefferson Davis Announces the 
Fall of Richmond 


At noon, on Sunday, April 2, 1865, 
Jefferson Davis was in church, when he 
was handed a dispatch from General 
Robert E. Lee. The message was grim. 
Lee informed the Confederate President 
that the army of Northern Virginia 
would have to Richmond. 

As the army pulled out, so too 
did Davis and his cabinet. On April 
3", Davis established his headquarters 
in the Sutherlin Mansion, in Danville, 
about 140 miles southwest of Richmond, 
on the North Carolina line. The next 
day, Davis issued a proclamation. 


To the People of the Confederate 


States of America. 
Danville, Va., April 4, 1865. 


The General in Chief of our army 
has found it necessary to make such 
movements of the troops as to uncover the 
capital and thus involve the withdrawal 
of the Government from the city of 
Richmond. 

It would be unwise, even were it 
possible, to conceal the great moral as well 
as material injury to our cause that must 
result from the occupation of Richmond 


by the enemy. It is equally unwise and 
unworthy of us, as patriots engaged in a 
most sacred cause, to allow our energies 
to falter, our spirits to grow faint, or our 
efforts to become relaxed under reverses, 
however calamitous. While it has been 


to us a source of national pride that | 


for four years of unequaled warfare we 


Se <_< _ 


have been able, in close proximity to the | 


center of the enemy's power, to maintain 
the seat of our chosen Government 
free from the pollution of his presence; 
while the memories of the heroic dead 
who have freely given their lives to its 
defense must ever remain enshrined in 


our hearts; while the preservation of the | 


capital, which is usually regarded as the 
evidency to mankind of separate national 
existence, was an object very dear to us, it 
is also true, and should not be forgotten, 
that the loss which we have suffered is 
not without compensation. For many 
months the largest and finest army of 
the Confederacy, under the command 
of a leader whose presence inspires 
equal confidence in the troops and the 
people, has been greatly trammeled 
by the necessity of keeping constant 
watch over the approaches to the 
capital, and has thus been forced to 
forego more than one opportunity for 
promising enterprise. The hopes and 
confidence of the enemy have been 


constantly excited by the belief that | 


their possession of Richmond would 
be the signal for our submission to 


their rule, and relieve them from the | 


burden of war, as their failing resources 


admonish them it must be abandoned | 


if not speedily brought to a successful 
close. It is for us, my countrymen, to 
show by our bearing under reverses 
how wretched has been the self- 
deception of those who have believed 
us less able to endure misfortune with 
fortitude than to encounter danger 
with courage. We have now entered 
upon a new phase of a struggle the 
memory of which is to endure for all 
ages and to shed an increasing luster 
upon our country. 

Relieved from the necessity of 
guarding cities and particular points, 
important but not vital to our defense, 
with an army free to move from 
point to point and strike in detail the 
detachments and garrisons of the 
enemy, operating on the interior of our 
own country, where supplies are more 
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accessible, and where the foe will be 
far removed from his own base and cut 
off from all succor in case of reverse, 
nothing is now needed to render our 
triumph certain but the exhibition of 
our own unquenchable resolve. Let us 
but will it, and we are free; and who, in 


purpose in the future? 
| Animated by the confidence 
| in your spirit and fortitude, which 


to you, fellow-countrymen, that it is 
my purpose to maintain your cause 
with my whole heart and soul; that I 
will never consent to abandon to the 
enemy one foot of the soil of any one 
of the States of the Confederacy; that 
| Virginia, noble State, whose ancient 


bosom has been bared to receive the 
main shock of this war, whose sons 
and daughters have exhibited heroism 


in all times to come—that Virginia, 
_ with the help of her people, and by 
the blessing of Providence, shall be 
held and defended, and no peace ever 
be made with the infamous invaders 
of her homes by the sacrifice of any of 
her rights or territory. If by stress of 
numbers we should ever be compelled 
| to a temporary withdrawal from her 
_ limits, or those of any other border 
State, again and again will we return, 
until the baffled and exhausted enemy 
shall abandon in despair his endless 
and impossible task of making slaves 
of a people resolved to be free. 

Let us not, then, despond, my 
countrymen; but, relying on the never- 
failing mercies and protecting care 
_ of our God, let us meet the foe with 
| fresh defiance, with unconquered and 
unconquerable hearts. 


Jeff’n Davis. 


In his proclamation, Davis 
seems to exude confidence. But his 


| A trained soldier, and an astute 
politician, he surely knew that time 
was running out. 
Davis issued this stirring appeal 
to fight on, Robert E. Lee would 
surrender the army of Northern 
Virginia, effectively marking the end 
of the Confederacy. 


16 


the light of the past, dare doubt your | 


so sublime as to render her illustrious | 


optimism was certainly assumed. | 


Not five days after | 


never yet has failed me, I announce | 


renown has been eclipsed by her still | 
more glorious recent history, whose | 
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For the men stuck inside the brick 
walls of Fort Jackson, April 27, 1862, had 
been one of the quieter days in recent 
memory. Located about sixty-five miles 
below New Orleans on the Mississippi 
river, Fort Jackson and its garrison of 
about 630 officers and men served as the 
Confederacy’s primary line of defense 
against Union assault from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Now, finally, they were enjoying 
a couple of days free from enemy fire. 

The men in the garrison were at 
the tail end of what had been a hard 
ten days. On April 17, Union mortar 
schooners under the command of 
David D. Porter had begun a week- 
long bombardment of the fort. The 
mortars had greatly discomforted the 
Confederate garrison, destroying all 
of the wooden structures in the fort, 
including the men’s barracks. Not that 
the barracks would have been useful 
during the barrage—the men now 
lived inside Fort Jackson’s bombproof 
casemates. These were not pleasant 
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places, to be sure, even before stray 
mortar shells had cut the levee guarding 
the fort from the Mississippi, and water 
several inches deep invaded almost all 
parts of the fort. It was hot and humid 
in the fort, and it stank of filth. 

Still, the men in the garrison had 
more to endure. In the dark, early hours 
of April 24, David Farragut’s Union 
warships had steamed past them and 
their counterparts across the river in 
Fort St. Philip. The mortar barrage 
had disabled only three of Fort 
Jackson’s seventy-three cannon, and 
Farragut’s attempt to force a passage 
provoked a fierce battle. The result 
was a famous Union success; most of 
Farragut’s ships got past the forts.' 

Historians often present this time 
as one of Farragut’s greatest hours. 
He had dared to pass the forts, and 
had managed the task with aplomb 
and relatively few casualties—about 
39 killed and 171 wounded.’ The 
campaign might appear to be over at 
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this point—a decisive Union victory. 
After all, the broadsides of Farragut’s 
ships now commanded New Orleans 
and he dispatched officers to demand 
the city’s surrender. He could destroy 
New Orleans, if he chose to do so. 

The Union position was far from 
secure, however. Back down the river, 
the Confederates at Fort Jackson found 
themselves at peace. Farragut had cut 
them off from New Orleans, but they 
still had plenty of food and ammunition 
and, best of all, Union guns were no 
longer trained at the fort by April 27. 
Farragut had taken his warships up 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, and 
Porter had withdrawn his mortar boats, 
afraid that the ironclad CSS Louisiana, 
currently tied to the bank near Fort St. 
Philip with engineers working on its 
improvised engines, would run amuck 
through his makeshift fleet. 

The peaceful atmosphere in Fort 
Jackson meant that the campaign had 
not yet been won for the Union. The city’s 


Brigadier General 
Johnson Kelly Duncan, 
who commanded 
Louisiana’s coastal 
defenses from his 
headquarters in Fort 
Jackson. 
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The Federal fleet running the gantlet between Fort Jackson (bottom) and 
Fort St. Philip. 


Mayor, John Monroe, refused to surrender 
New Orleans and there was little Farragut 
could do to force the issue. To shell the 
city was out of the question, and the 
expedition’s infantry—needed to actually 
control the city—remained packed into 
transport ships stuck below Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip. Quite simply, if the forts 
kept the Union’s transport and supply 
ships from reaching New Orleans, then 
Mayor Monroe could afford to thumb 
his nose at Farragut for the foreseeable 
future. As a Lieutenant in Farragut’s 
fleet remarked, “we may be in a tight fix 
now, if the forts do not fall, and it is not 
safe for any one to leave our ships and 
go anywhere in a boat.”? 

Also worried were David Porter, 
commander of the mortar schooners 
and support ships left below the forts, 
and Major General Benjamin F. Butler, 
in charge of the expedition’s army units. 
Porter, in a bit of a panic about what 
would happen if the CSS Louisiana got 
moving, urged the Navy Department 
to hurry forward the USS Monitor and 
another ironclad, the Mystic, in order 
to protect his essentially defenseless 
ships from the rebel ram. As a stopgap 
measure, he pulled back to the mouth of 
the river. For his part, Butler critiqued 
Farragut’s strategy, complaining that his 
surge past the forts had “left a ram and 


two rebel boats under cover of the Forts. 
They are proving troublesome.” In other 
words, the Union campaign to gain 
control of New Orleans could still end 
in disaster.‘ 

The tenuous military balance 
along the river makes what happened 
next strange and very important. On 
the night of April 27-28, the third night 
after Farragut had steamed past, the 
garrison of Fort Jackson mutinied. 
Brazen and successful, the mutineers 
staged the Civil War’s largest mutiny 
and forced their officers to surrender 
not only Fort Jackson but also Fort St. 
Philip by the next morning. By doing so, 
they handed the keys of the city to the 
United States. There is no other incident 
like it in the annals of the war. The 
question of why these soldiers rebelled 
against the Confederacy has remained 
a mystery—in part because none of the 
mutineers ever managed to get anything 
they had written published or even 
into an archive or library. To determine 
their motives takes detective work and 
persistence, enough of it to fill a book.> 
But we can begin our investigation by 
examining three events that happened 
in Fort Jackson on the seemingly quiet 
day before the mutiny happened. 

The first incident is perhaps the 
most revealing; Brigadier General Johnson 
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Duncan, who commanded Louisiana’s 
coastal defenses from his headquarters in 
Fort Jackson, issued a written order to his 
troops. Duncan's order was awkwardly 
phrased, on the surface praising his 
troops, but also betraying concern about 
the loyalty of his men. In his address, 
he told his soldiers that their conduct 
during Farragut’s passage had been 
heroic. But, he added, “more remains to 
be done.” He claimed that “your officers 
have every confidence in your courage 
and patriotism, and feel every assurance 
that you will cheerfully and with alacrity 
obey all orders and do your duty as 
men.”® Discipline had been extremely 
strict in the fort over the past year, with 
soldiers sentenced to death for desertion 
and grueling physical trials set for men 
guilty of lesser offenses. Duncan's stated 
expectation that “all orders” should be 
followed “cheerfully and with alacrity” 
may have sounded more like a threat 
than a pat on the back.’ It also shows 
that Duncan doubted the degree to 
which his men were devoted to their 
new country. 

Two other things happened on the 
day before the mutiny, and they help 
to explain why the mutiny occurred 
when it did. The timing of the events 
suggests that there was a consciously 
Unionist motive behind the mutiny. 
Both events on the otherwise quiet day 
showed the garrison that United States 
troops had arrived in the immediate 
vicinity of Fort Jackson. The men, for 
the first time, now knew that they could 
mutiny and find protection from the 
vengeance the Confederate government 
would surely unleash upon them if 
they rebelled. 

Both of these events happened 
because Butler finally succeeded in 
getting some of his troops into the 
swampy lands north of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip. For the Union soldiers, 
it was an arduous trip. Taking the 
expedition’s only shallow draft ships 
into the bays north of Fort St. Philip, 
soldiers from the 26th Massachusetts 
and four other companies had to pile 
out of the boats and walk—pulling their 
boats—through mud that sometimes 
reached their armpits. After several 
miles, they emerged at the Quarantine 
Station, located on the banks of the 
Mississippi north of Fort St. Philip. 
This was not a way to get infantry up 
to New Orleans in the numbers needed 


to command the city, but Butler had 
managed to get some infantry in back 
of the forts. Most stayed in the rear 
of Fort St. Philip, but two hundred 
troops ferried themselves across the 
Mississippi river and arrived within 
sight of Fort Jackson by nightfall. These 
two hundred Union soldiers stood no 
chance of storming Fort Jackson; they 
were outnumbered three to one, had no 
artillery to counter the massive guns of 
the fort, and no scaling ladders to help 
them over the walls. Nonetheless, they 
helped to cause the mutiny. 

The arrival of the Union infantry 
was also announced by one or more 
women who made their way that day 
from the Quarantine Station to Fort 
Jackson. The Quarantine Station had 
served as living quarters for many 
of the wives and relatives of the men 
in the Fort Jackson garrison. Since 
General Duncan had prevented them 
from living in the fort, they had stayed 
at the closest habitable place, the 
Quarantine Station, home to a handful 
of wooden buildings. Upon reaching 
the Quarantine Station, Union officers 
decided that they could use the women 
to convey information to the garrison 
of Fort Jackson. The historical record is 
a bit sketchy about how they did this. A 
Memphis newspaper reported that the 
Union officers gave some “Irish women” 
money “and urged them to advise their 
connections to give up the contest. The 
women did as directed.” Other sources 
suggest that they carried information 
to the fort without receiving Union pay. 
William Seymour, a volunteer aide to 
General Duncan, reported that a woman 
carried the false intelligence to the fort 
that New Orleans had surrendered. 
This, he thought, demoralized his 
soldiers. However it happened, the 
women made it into Fort Jackson. On 
the way to the fort from the Quarantine 
Station, they would have smelled the 
rapidly decaying corpses that lined the 


river from the battle three days before, 
and they arrived to say that they had 
been well treated [and maybe paid] by 
the Union army.’ Whether they thought 
New Orleans had surrendered or not, 
the women spread the same news that 
the sight of Butler’s troops conveyed: 
the United States military could now 
protect anyone who mutinied. The era 
of Confederate coercion was over. 

And so, that night the garrison 
mutinied. It went off very smoothly. 
The men assembled on the fort’s parade 
ground under the command of their 
non-commissioned officers, who seem 
to have endorsed the mutiny. The only 
eyewitness accounts of the mutiny come 
from Confederate officers, but they 
admit that the mutineers had achieved 
a high level of cooperation among 
the men. The testimony of Lieutenant 


The parade ground of Fort 
Jackson where the mutineers 
assembled. 


Major General Ben Butler 
was able to get about two 
regiments of infantry close to 
the Confederate forts on the day 
before the mutiny. 


Colonel Edward Higgins, the immediate 
commander of Fort Jackson, suggests 
that the mutineers controlled the flow 
of events and that their officers had to 
scramble to react. His brisk sentences 
express his surprise, confusion, and 
haste. In a letter, he wrote that “suddenly 
at midnight I was aroused by the report 
that the garrison had revolted, had 
seized the guard and were spiking the 
guns. Word was sent us through the 
sergeants of the companies that the men 
would fight no longer. The company 
officers were immediately dispatched to 
their commands but were driven back. 
Officers were fired upon when they 
appeared in sight upon the parapet. 
Signals were exchanged by the mutineers 
with Fort St. Philip. The mutiny was 
complete and a general massacre of the 
officers, and a disgraceful surrender of 


the Fort appeared inevitable.”” 

Long after the war was over, 
volunteer aide William Seymour 
wrote what has become the most well- 
known account of the mutiny. It shows 
the officers acting more aggressively, 
but the facts are essentially the same. 
Seymour reported that “at a given 
signal,” the mutineers “fell into line on 
the parade plain, under command of 
their Sergeants, with loaded muskets.” 
Ordered by their officers to go back 
into their quarters, the soldiers refused, 
“declaring at the same time that they 
would fight no longer.” The mutineers, 
he continued, then “went up on the 
ramparts and spiked the guns that bore 
up the river to prevent us ... from firing 
upon them as they left the Fort.” Despite 
continued pleas from their officers and 
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a Catholic priest, Father Nachon, the 
mutineers held firm.'° 

The only other eyewitness 
description of the mutiny comes 
from General Duncan, whose report 
carried the burden of explaining to his 
superiors why the revolt had happened. 
Like the other accounts, his does not 
flinch from reporting the complete 
control the mutineers enjoyed. He 
states that his soldiers “revolted in mass; 
seized upon the guard and posterns; 
reversed the field pieces commanding 
the gates, and commenced to spike 
the guns, while many of the men were 
leaving the fort in the meantime under 
arms. All this occurred as suddenly as it 
was unexpected. The men were mostly 
drawn up under arms and positively 
refused to fight any longer, besides 
endeavoring by force to bring over the 
Saint Mary’s Cannoneers and such other 
few men as remained true to their cause 
and country.’ Duncan's report continues 
in this vein for several paragraphs, and 
nowhere do the officers look in the least 
bit effective. Rather, Duncan concludes, 
the revolt was “so general” that “the 
officers were helpless and powerless to 
act.) 

General Duncan's mention of the 
St. Mary’s Cannoneers as the only unit 
not to join the mutiny is significant, and 
their history will be discussed below. 
At the moment, however, we must leave 
them temporarily out of the picture, 
posted just outside the fort in the “water 
battery” at the time of the mutiny. Our 
attention must return to the men inside 
the brick walls. 

Having gained control of the 
fort, about half of the mutinous troops 
left Fort Jackson and walked the short 
distance to Butler’s infantry force. There 
they surrendered. Only after these men, 
the most mutinous troops in the fort, 
had left did the officers again make 
decisions. In conference with three 
visiting officers from Fort St. Philip, 
who “were not at all confident of the 
garrison there after the unlooked-for 
revolt at Fort Jackson,’ Duncan elected 
to surrender.” 

These “prisoners” in Fort Jackson 
could now give voice to their Unionist 
sympathies. A reporter for the New 
York Evening Post enjoyed relating what 
he had seen of the garrison’s behavior 
after their surrender. “To-day we 
administered the oath of allegiance to 


Major General Mansfield Lovell, 
commander of the New Orleans 
defenses. 


our prisoners, and let them go. They 
all took it willingly and apparently 
gladly.” This was good news to Union 
readers, who would have recognized 
the difference between swearing an 
oath of allegiance and merely giving 
your parole as a prisoner of war. “What 
do you think of two squads of them,” 
the correspondent continued, “about 
seventy-five men each, volunteering 
three cheers for the Union, and giving 
them with a will? What a comment 
upon the boasted unanimity of the 
South! It struck us so forcibly that 
we all went into a laugh.” Another 
eyewitness to the scene noted that the 
former rebel soldiers took the oath of 
allegiance voluntarily, and that just as 
they were taking it “our boat came up 
with a large flag flying[.] One of their 
Sergeants stepped out of the ranks and 
said now boys three cheers for the old 
flag we'll never again desert her.” Similar 
scenes took place at the Quarantine 
Station, where the mutineers who had 
fled the night before to Butler’s troops 
now told the New York Herald’s army 
correspondent that “there was not a 
private in either fort that would not 
cheerfully take the oath of allegiance, 
and keep it after it was taken.”” All of 
these men, including those who had 
opted to stay in the fort during the 
mutiny, clearly had little love for the 
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Confederacy. For these Americans, 
citizens and recent immigrants alike, 
the Union victory at Fort Jackson was a 
welcome event. 

While in Fort Jackson, 
Union soldiers talked with their 
former opponents about the war. A 
newspaperman walked away from his 
interviews thinking that “many of them 
were evidently Union men.”!* Most 
of the former Confederates, Union 
observers thought, were happy at the 
events that had placed them behind 
Union lines. Private John Goodhue of 
Manning’s artillery battery was among 
the very first Union troops inside Fort 
Jackson, arriving long before anyone 
had had the chance to clean up “the 
blood and brains of the killed.” He 
spent his first night there guarding— 
and talking with—the Confederate 
prisoners. “I talked most of the night 
with the rebbels [sic] and they seem 
glad to think that they was taken 
{prisoner] for they had been used hard,’ 
he reported to his mother. Brigadier 
General J. W. Phelps also thought that 
the prisoners were “heartily tired and 
disgusted with the thralldom under 
which they have so long labored, and 
well satisfied with their recovered 
liberties.” David D. Porter wrote that “the 
sun never shone on a more contented 
and happy looking set of faces than 
those of the prisoners in and about the 
forts.’ The men, he continued, did not 
bear “the downcast countenances of 
conquered people,’ looking instead “like 
a parcel of happy schoolboys in holiday 
times.” 

Ot OO 

The question of why the 
Confederate garrison had mutinied 
soon sparked interest. Union 
commanders soon dashed to claim 
credit for having caused the mutiny, and 
with it the ultimate Union victory in 
the campaign. All of their efforts rested 
on the idea that the Confederate troops 
had rebelled because the Union military 
had made life in Fort Jackson untenable. 
David Porter claimed that his mortars 
had rendered the fort uninhabitable, 
and commissioned a study to prove it. 
Benjamin Butler dispatched his own 
engineers to prove that the fort was 
in fine shape, hoping to show that the 
garrison’s morale had been crushed 
by the arrival of his troops. Farragut 
believed that his move past the fort had 


weakened the Confederates’ resolve and 
lead to the mutiny. None of the claims is 
particularly satisfying. 

Union observers debated 
among themselves the condition of 
Fort Jackson. Porter’s claim that “Fort 
Jackson is a perfect wreck” generated 
most of the controversy.’* An officer on 
the USS Winona heard that report and 
indignantly wrote that “this is incorrect, 
as a committee of engineers appointed 
to examine it say that it is as good as it 
was before the bombardment. . .. Porter 
might have bombarded a year without 
reducing it.” Even a crewman from a 
mortar boat, Richard Edes, found the 
results of his work underwhelming 
when he visited the fort afterwards. The 
mortars, he wrote, “had knocked down 
considerable brick work, made many 
holes in the ground, dismounted one 
or two guns, & in places penetrated the 
casemates. The fort was, however, by 
no means untenable.”'* Porter’s officers, 
by contrast, thought the fort had been 
nearly destroyed. 

But the argument about the 
degree of damage done to Fort Jackson 
can be seen as largely beside the point. 
Many Confederate troops during the 
war would serve in conditions far worse 
than those described by even the writers 
most sympathetic to the Porter camp. 
The remainder of Richard Edes’s letter 
raises this issue in relation to Porter’ 
s claims. Edes wrote that “if there had 
been that amount of desperation & firm 
resolve of which the Secesh are so fond 
of bragging, ... there is no doubt they 
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might have held out for some time 
longer. If they had wanted to ‘die in the 
last ditch; they certainly had an excellent 
opportunity. At Fort Jackson which is 
entirely surrounded by a ditch full of 
nasty green water—not to mention 
considerable in the interior—apparently 
they were not anxious to wind up 
in that fashion, nor to bleed the last 
drop of their blood, for 300 deserters 
made off in one night.”’’ Obviously, 
Edes enjoyed mocking Confederate 
rhetoric, and his letter was meant as 
a joke for his relatives to enjoy. But 
he also made a serious point. The 
Confederates guarding Fort Sumter in 
Charleston harbor, Lee’s troops living 
in the trenches around Petersburg, and 
Hood’s cold and hungry troops waiting 
outside of Nashville in 1865 all defended 
positions at far greater peril and for 
longer periods of time.” Especially 
with full rations still being served and 
rather light casualties, why did Fort 
Jackson’s Confederates give up the fight? 
Furthermore, why would they mutiny 
after Porter’s mortars had withdrawn 
down the river? 

Confederate commanders 
understood their soldiers better than 
the Union commanders, of course. Fort 
Jackson, they acknowledged, was in 
good shape and was even being repaired 
in the calm days of April 26 and 27, 
right before the mutiny occurred. The 
problem was with the garrison itself, not 
the fort. The mutineers, Confederate 
officers suggested, rebelled because 
they felt no passion for the survival of 


Union troops examine the fort’s defenses. 


the Confederacy. In General Duncan's 
words, the soldiers “were mostly foreign 
enlistments, without any great interests 
at stake in the ultimate success of the 
revolution.” Captain William Robertson, 
who had served in Fort Jackson, wrote 
after the war that “no officers and I 
believe no native Southerners were 
involved in this disgraceful affair.” A 
naval officer thought that the mutineers 
“were mostly of foreign birth and low 
origin,” while Mansfield Lovell, the 
Confederate district commander, railed 
against the whole people of southeastern 
Louisiana. The rich, he said, cared only 
for their property, while “the poor, 
miserable, mixed breed, commonly 
called Dagos or Acadians,” had earned 
“not the slightest dependence.””’ Why, 
they seem to ask, would immigrants 
want our new country to win? 

Why indeed? As their officers 
suggested, the vast majority of the 
mutineers were first generation 
immigrants. Four of the garrison’s eight 
companies had enlisted for three year 
stints in the Louisiana Regular Army, 
most even before the war had started 
at Fort Sumter. They were almost all 
immigrants. Men in the other units 
had enlisted in the summer of 1861, 
and they too had been overwhelmingly 
born overseas, including the Jagers, 
a company composed of men from 
central Europe.” The Confederacy 
had existed for about a year when the 
men mutinied, and so far it had not 
improved the lives of families in the 
urban, working class communities of 
New Orleans where these men had lived. 
The city’s economy had been ruined 
by the war. Especially hard hit were the 
city’s white wage workers, whose jobs 
were among the first to go. 

To add insult to economic 
injury, the Confederacy failed to offer 
special incentives to immigrants to 
join the army. The United States, by 
contrast, would offer citizenship to any 
immigrant who received an honorable 
discharge.”’ Additionally, representatives 
in several southern state legislatures 
even debated measures that would have 
increased the number of years that 
immigrants would have to spend in the 
Confederacy before becoming citizens. 
Politicians in Virginia, Alabama, and 
North Carolina considered measures 
that would lengthen the naturalization 
process to twenty-one years, one of 
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the longest such periods considered in 
American history. While the bills did 
not pass, reports about them alarmed 
the South’s immigrant communities. 
Historians know that the Confederate 
leadership distrusted democracy (most 
famously expressing this by creating a 
longer, single term for the Confederate 
presidency), and this was especially true 
in regards to whether first generation 
immigrants should be entrusted with 
the ballot.¥ 

The anti-immigrant thought of 
the Confederate elite was particularly 
strong in New Orleans, where the 
Know Nothing Party still held power 
even as Farragut’s ships steamed up 
the river. A spent force by 1857 in most 
of the rest of the country, the Know 
Nothings still ruled New Orleans. 
Their political appeal, directed mostly 
at native-born men and Protestants, 
warned that immigrants and Catholics 
would undermine the country and 
its principles.” With Know Nothings 
serving as the Confederacy’s local 
authorities, the immigrants who made 
up the bulk of Fort Jackson's garrison 
may well have thought that a return 
of United States rule would improve 
their economic and political situation. 
Certainly they would have had they 
been able to read the diary of Henry 
Lawrence, a St. Mary’s Parish resident 
who backed the Confederacy in word 
and deed. When the city fell, he wrote, 
with typical Know Nothing feeling, that 
“so fell the Great and proud City of the 
South[,] traitorous[ly] betrayed by the 
Foreign population. .... So we will fall 
—fall Ruined damned.” Well might 
the immigrants in Fort Jackson wish 
for the Confederacy’s death, and act 
accordingly. 

We can contrast their support of 
the mutiny with the actions of the St. 
Mary’s Cannoneers, the one company 
(among eight in the garrison) that 
supported their officers. Recruited in the 
summer of 1861 from St. Mary’s Parish, a 
coastal area where sugar formed the basis 
of the economy, the Cannoneers came 
from a world that was fundamentally 
different from that experienced by 
the men from New Orleans. Sugar 
production in St. Mary’s Parish meant 
slavery, and it was home to 3,589 whites 
and 12,978 enslaved people in 1860. 
At least two slave conspiracies rocked 
the Parish in the first year of secession, 
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Fort Jackson as it looked to Daniel Nestell after the mutiny. 


proof that slaves did not view southern 
Louisiana as a benign paradise.” Faced 
with such insubordination, the St. 
Mary’s Cannoneers had been raised 
as a local militia, designed at least in 
part to keep enslaved people in line. 
Even with General Albert S. Johnston 
crying for troops to strengthen 
his overstretched line in Kentucky, 
Mansfield Lovell refused to forward the 
Cannoneers to the front. As he reported 
to the secretary of war in December 
1861, the Cannoneers were “intended 
for moral effect in that densely slave- 
populated section.” 

The men in the St. Mary’s 
Cannoneers came from different segments 
of the parish’s white population. Thirty- 
four of the ninety names (37.8%) from 
the Cannoneers’ December 1861 
muster roll (the surviving list closest 
to the mutiny) can be found on the 
1860 Federal Census. That is not a large 
percentage, but we can begin to see why 
the fort’s officers called the Cannoneers 
the “sons of planters.” Of the thirty-four 
people located on the census, eighteen 
owned slaves themselves, were the sons 
of slaveholders (and thereby stood to 
inherit), or were listed as “planters.” 
Some were from very rich families, 
including twenty-year-old Oscar 
Berwick, whose father David owned 
128 people in 1860. Others owned 
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only a handful of people, including 
Bill Tophan, whose father, a carpenter, 
owned four people (though one of 
them, a forty year-old woman, had 
escaped his reach and was listed as a 
“fugitive”).”? Whether they owned only 
a few people or many, over half of the 
Cannoneers located in the census had 
close ties to the slave economy. 

Further, men with deep ties to 
slavery held the company’s leadership 
positions. The Captain and the three 
Lieutenants who served in 1861 owned 
slaves themselves, and some had 
earned the occupation “planter” from 
the census-taker. Fewer of the non- 
commissioned officers can be found on 
the census, but all of the ones who were 
located owned people, including First 
Sergeant John Tarlton, who possessed 
twenty-seven slaves. The father of the 
unit’s guidon, Ludovic Delahoussaye, 
held eleven people as property.” For 
these men, the success or failure of “the 
slaveholder’s republic” could mean the 
difference between financial security 
and impoverishment. 

Looking at the sixteen Cannoneers 
who did not own slaves shows the range 
of wealth and poverty experienced by 
rural whites in the Civil War South. 
Many of the men who marched off to 
Fort Jackson had little or no wealth 
at all. Nor were they settled members 


of the St. Mary’s Parish community 
or even the state of Louisiana. The 
place of birth of fifteen of the non- 
slaveholding men is listed in the census. 
The Cannoneers who did not own 
slaves, all of them privates, came from 
around the world—although birth in 
Louisiana was notably rare. Almost half 
(7 of 15) had immigrated from Europe. 
Three had come from Germany, but 
England, Ireland, France, and Italy were 
also represented. Four Cannoneers had 
been born in northern states, three of 
them in Pennsylvania. Only four of 
the non-slaveholders had been born in 
the South, and only one in Louisiana.”! 
These men seem to have no direct ties 
to slavery; indeed, it is hard to imagine 
them ever moving up in the world given 
their status in 1860. Quite simply, these 
privates seem very poor in comparison 
to their commanders. 

Even middle-aged, relatively well- 
established men who did not own slaves 
seem several steps below their slave- 
holding neighbors. Valentine Weber 
might have been middle class in another 
society. At thirty-one years old, the 
German immigrant was married and 
had been stable enough to have seen 
his two children born in Louisiana. He 
also owned a modest house valued at 
$1,200. But the census taker listed no 
occupation beside his name, and the 
Webers’ possessions totaled a mere $500 
in value. Alcee Whaley should have been 
able to carve out a living as a blacksmith 
by age forty, but instead he roomed, 
single, with another Scottish blacksmith 
and owned no property worth the 
census man’s attention. (Whaley 


would die after having his shattered 
arm amputated at Fort Jackson.) 
Pennsylvania-born carpenter Augustus 
B, Larmer owned nothing at age twenty- 
six; Irishman John Finnigan and his 
wife Brigit had belongings worth only 
$200, even though he was thirty-four 
and she was twenty-nine-years-old. 
Despite the fact that the Finnigans were 
in their prime earning years, his work 
as a “laborer” and her efforts caring for 
their three boarders barely sustained 
them.” Given their mixed national 
origins and their poverty, why did these 
non-slaveholding men fight so hard for 
the Confederacy at Fort Jackson? 

As is the case with the mutineers, 
we have to make informed guesses about 
the motives of the impoverished privates 
in the St. Mary’s Cannoneers. They may 
have fought to defend their homes from 
invasion, or believed in state rights as a 
constitutional theory. Others perhaps 
wanted African Americans to be kept 
in subjection, even if slavery did not 
benefit them directly. (The fact that 
the parish boasted a chapter of the 
“Knights of the White Camelia,’ a group 
resembling the Ku Klux Klan in 1867, 
suggests that white supremacy was alive 
and well in Civil War-era St. Mary’s.”) 
But economics must have played a part 
as well. Most of the non-slaveholding 
men needed the economic patronage 
of the slaveholders (and their sons) 
who led them into battle. We know that 
some of the privates earned their living 
directly from slaveholders. Private James 
McDonald captained the schooner 
Jeff Davis, owned by the Footes, a 
planter family that sent a Lieutenant 


Plan of Fort Jackson. 


and a corporal to the Cannoneers.™ 
Other connections are less obvious, 
but most of the men in the ranks must 
have worked for neighboring planters. 
The homes and workshops of the 
richer parish residents served as the 
primary markets for coopers’ barrels, 
brickmasons’ handiwork, and tailors’ 
clothing. That this unit was the only 
company not to mutiny, and also the 
only unit from a rural, slave-based 
region, shows the correlation between 
a reliance on slavery and loyalty to the 
Confederate States of America. 

For years the mutiny at Fort 
Jackson has been obscured, hidden by 
a lack of sources that tell the story from 
the mutineers’ perspective. But other 
pieces of evidence abound, especially 
if we broaden our scope and consider 
who the garrison troops were, where 
they came from, and the timing of their 
actions. By realizing that the mutiny 
happened at the first moment at which 
Union troops could offer protection 
to the mutineers, we realize that the 
mutiny was not caused by some critical 
event in the fort, but rather was the 
product of a lingering hostility to the 
Confederacy, its devastated economy, 
and its undemocratic politics. Political 
convictions, probably of longstanding, 
drove the mutineers. 

For historians, the idea that 
ordinary Civil War soldiers had political 
beliefs and acted on them means that 
we need to always keep in mind the 
backgrounds of the men in the ranks. 
In this critical campaign, the capture 
of the Confederacy’s largest city was in 
part the product of Unionist activity 
by people in and out of Confederate 
uniforms. This gives white Unionists 
a much broader and more important 
part to play in the war. Also, the study 
of New Orleans shows us that the 
Unionist movement in the Confederacy 
was not limited to the poor, rural 
regions of the new nation, such as the 
Appalachian mountains or the piney 
woods. The Unionist population in 
New Orleans in 1862 also proves 
that resistance to the Confederacy by 
southern whites was not restricted 
to people disaffected by the progress 
of the war in 1864 or 1865. Most 
important, the Fort Jackson mutiny 
shows the importance of considering 
the civilian background and current 
circumstances of Civil War soldiers 
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in any evaluation of their battlefield 
performance. 

We might also add one final note 
about why the Fort Jackson mutiny 
matters, even today. Many people have 
claimed that the Confederate States 
of America failed because it did not 
have the manpower necessary to fight 
off the more populous United States. 
More locally, a historian has argued 
that Mansfield Lovell cannot be blamed 
for the loss of New Orleans, saying 
that his “immediate problem was to 
acquire much-needed men, weapons, 
and ammunition.” But some of Lovell’s 
own policies, reinforced by those of his 
political allies, actively limited the size of 
his force. Lovell has already been heard 
in this article disparaging the various 
ethnicities of southern Louisiana, and 
he also refused to arm, uniform, or 
call up the substantial number of free 
blacks in New Orleans who offered 
to serve the Confederacy—as long as 
they were offered respect as men and 
citizens. Lovell first refused their help 
and then disbanded all free black units 
during the militia reorganization in 
February 1862. While often protesting 
their need for more soldiers, the 
Confederacy snubbed potential recruits 
that lay within its grasp. In the end, 
the Confederate authorities in New 
Orleans clung to a hierarchical world 
that privileged slavery, rural life, and 
nativism while denigrating immigrants, 
Acadians, free blacks, and Catholics. 
The combination of white supremacy 
and Know Nothing hatreds added up 
to a new country that left too many 
potential supporters on the sidelines 
or even spurred them to oppose the 
Confederacy, and the new nation paid 
the price for its prejudices. In the end, 
some of the outsiders struck back at 
Fort Jackson, and they managed to hand 
the keys of the city to the United States. 
Having chosen the United States already 
when they first decided to come to these 
shores, immigrants again picked the 
Old Flag as soon as they had the chance 
to do so. They did that by mutinying at 
Fort Jackson. 
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In February 1861, the seven states of the Lower South 
met in Montgomery, Alabama to form the Confederate States 
of America. At the time, an imaginary conversation between 
the North’s Abraham Lincoln and the South’s Jefferson Davis 
might have gone like this: Davis—“We can take the South 
out of the United States.” Lincoln—“But you can’t take the 
United States out of the South.” Obviously such an 
exchange never occurred. Nonetheless it accurately 


describes the dichotomy of the Confederacy between 


February 4, 1861 and the Battle of Manassas on July 
21, 1861. The delegates that met in Montgomery, 
Alabama to form the Confederacy consciously and 
intentionally created a United States South, copying 


the Constitution, form of government, and flag of ( 
the nation to which they had only recently belonged. a 
Strong ties to the Union prevailed during the early \ 


months of the new Confederacy. After all, six U.S. 
presidents, as well as the composer of the “Star 


Spangled Banner,’ were Southerners. = \ 


The tendency of Southerners to cling to the 
Stars and Stripes was strong. 

In bidding farewell to his comrades in the 
U.S. Senate, Senator John Slidell of Louisiana stated 
emphatically that “Every sea will swarm with our 
volunteer militia of the ocean, with the striped 
bunting floating over their heads—for we do not mean to give 
up that flag without a bloody struggle. It is ours as much as 


ny 


yours. 
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Earliest design 
submitted for the first 
pe national flag, February 
1861. 


The feeling for a flag to express Southern identity 
was strong when the delegates of the seceded states met in 
Montgomery on February 4, 1861. One of the first actions 
of the Convention, which immediately dubbed itself the 
Provisional Congress of the Confederate States, was to create 
the Committee on Flag and Seal with six members, one from 


An early design submitted for the first national flag. 


each of the seceded states. 

The desire for a near-replica of the U.S. flag was 
always present among Southerners within and beyond the 
Provisional Congress. On February 12, Walker Brooke, a 
delegate from Mississippi, rose to the floor in an attempt to 
force just such a choice on the flag committee. The Stars 
and Stripes was, he insisted, “eminently a Southern flag, ... 
baptized in Southern blood, ... and memorialized in the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner, . . . written by a Southern man on board 
a British man of war, which was employed in bombarding a 
Southern fort.’ Consequently, he proposed: 

That the committee on flag and seal of the Confederacy, 
be instructed to adopt and report a flag, as similar as possible 
to the flag of the United States, making only such changes as 
may be necessary to distinguish easily the one from the other, 
and to adapt the former, in the arrangement of the stars and 
stripes to the number of States in this Confederacy.” 

A letter simply signed J. D. P. from Washington, D.C. to 
the Provisional Congress is typical of the many 
letters received by Congressional delegates in 
support of a national flag that replicated that 
of the Union. “Let the Yankees keep their... 
‘Yankee Doodle, but by all that is sacred, do 
not let them monopolize the stars and stripes 
.... Alter it, improve it, as you will, but for 
heaven's sake keep the stars and stripes.’ 

While such comments predominated 
among Southerners, a smal] but influential 
minority hated anything that was reminiscent 
of the “oppression” of the South by the — 
United States government. South Carolinians 
particularly appear to have been in this camp. 
The leader in this opposition was William 
Porcher Miles of that state who, as chairman 
of the Committee on Flag and Seal and an aide 
to General Pierre G. T. Beauregard, was ideally 
situated to influence the outcome of the flag 
debate. If anyone might be called the “Father of 
the Confederate National Flag? his name would 
be at the top of the list, slightly above that of Beauregard. 

Miles’ hostility to the U.S. is revealed in his rebuttal 
to Brooke’s resolution to keep the stars and stripes for the 
Confederacy. He immediately took to the floor to announce 
his resignation if it passed, and to express his hostility to the 
stars and stripes, which was the “emblem of a hostile and 
tyrannical government ....” to which we could {not} look for 
justice and protection.”* 

After examining hundreds of designs and models, the 
committee narrowed its choices to four. These were presented 
in a secret session of the legislature for a final decision to be 
made by the delegates. Of the four designs, one was created 
by Miles himself, apparently based on a flag seen at the 
South Carolina secession convention and which would soon 
become the well-known battle flag of the Confederate armies.” 
While this would eventually win favor with the military and 
in the Second and Third National flags, it was criticized by 
delegates to the Provisional Congress as looking like a pair of 
suspenders.’ The delegates, however, voted for what became 
known as the Stars and Bars, designed by Nicola Marschall, a 
Prussian artist living in Alabama. 


In approving the Stars and Bars, the Provisional 
Congress met an unofficial deadline that called for having a 
national flag flying on the date and hour of the inauguration 
of Abraham Lincoln as president of the United States. Letitia 
Tyler, granddaughter of former President John Tyler, who 
would himself be elected to the permanent Confederate 
Congress, raised the first flag at the capitol in Montgomery on 
March 4, 1861. As cannons fired in salute, a blue smoke ring 
appeared and seemed to hover for a few moments at flag level 
—to be interpreted as an omen that bode well for the future 
of the Confederacy.’ This was the high point in the history of 
the Stars and Bars as a national flag. The path from here led 
steadily downhill. 

Surprisingly, the travel downhill began with the report 
of the Committee on Flag and Seal that gave a luke-warm 
recommendation for approval to the Provisional Congress of 
the Stars and Bars as the first national flag. The report was in 
fact an essay on the folly of choosing any flag similar to that 


A design based upon the U.S. flag. 


of the United States as a national standard. “It is superfluous 
to dwell on the practical difficulties which would flow from 
the fact that two distinct and probably hostile governments, 
both employing the same or very similar flags. (sic — This is 
an incomplete sentence in the original). . . It would lead to 
endless confusion and mistakes.” Despite this hesitation, the 
committee conceded to “what seemed so strong and earnest 
a desire to retain at least a suggestion of the old ‘Stars and 
Stripes.” In proposing the flag to Congress, however, Miles 
in writing the committee report, could not bring himself to 
use the hated term “stripes” or any variation of the word in 
describing the flag. Rather than “bars,” i.e., wide stripes, the 
flag would have “spaces” of red and white.* 

The Stars and Bars, as it was dubbed by others, would 
have only a four-month honeymoon with Southerners before 
the flag committee’s prediction of confusion and mistakes 
became a fatal reality that left Confederate soldiers dead on the 
battlefield. On July 21, 1861, during the Battle of Manassas, at 
least one Confederate regiment fired on another, possibly due 
to the confusion resulting from failure to distinguish Union 
stripes and Confederate bars.’ In one of the most publicized 
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incidents of the battle, General Beauregard anxiously watched 
as an unknown unit approached. It was not until a breeze 
spread the Stars and Bars that he was able to identify it as a 
friendly force. As a result of this near clash between friendly 
troops, Beaurgard determined that a new national flag should 
replace the Stars and Bars. After the battle Beauregard learned 
that both sides accused the other of using their opponent's flag 
as a strategy.'° Something needed to be done. 

Beauregard turned for advice and help to flag committee 
chairman Miles who, as a colonel 
in the army had had been on the 
general’s staff in Charleston where 
he personally delivered to the Union 
commander the surrender terms that 
resulted in the capitulation of Fort 
Sumter, and had been at Manassas 
until days before the battle when 
he had to return to the Provisional 
Congress. Beauregard wrote to Miles 
regarding the need for a distinctive 
national flag to replace the Stars and 
Bars that had proven so confusing on 
the battlefield. On August 27, Miles 
replied from the new Confederate 
capital in Richmond that he had 
expressed the general’s concerns to 
Congress, but found delegates still 
tied to “some reminiscence of the 
‘old flag’.” The Saint Andrews cross 
design that he first presented in 
March, was again rejected by a vote 
of four to one.” 

After Miles’ failure to impress 
Congress with a new and distinct 
national flag, Beauregard proposed 
a different route in a letter to his 
superior, General Joseph E. Johnston. 
This time the flag he sought would 
be solely for the military. “I wrote to 
[Miles] that we should have two flags— 
a peace or parade flag, and a war flag to 
be used only on the field of battle..... 
How would it be for us to address the War Dept. on the subject 
for a supply of Regimental or badge flags made of red with 
two blue bars crossing each other diagonally on which shall 
be introduced the stars, the edge of the flag to be trimmed all 
around with white, yellow or gold fringe? We would then on 
the field of battle know our friends from our Enemies.” The 
flag he described was very nearly the same as the one Miles 
had proposed twice to the committee as the national flag.” 

When the high command of the Virginia army met in 
September, all agreed on the St. Andrews cross design, with 
Johnston proposing that the flag be square and thus better 
proportioned. Beauregard agreed. The new flags were made 
and delivered in a jubilant ceremony at Centreville, Virginia, 
on November 28, 1861. The Cross of St. Andrews soon 
became popular with other Confederate armies, and as the 
Southern forces gained successes on the battlefield, Miles’ 
and Beauregard’s preferred ensign also became increasingly 
popular with the Southern population, later working its way 
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Another design based upon the U.S. flag. 


into incorporation in the second and third national flags. It 
would take time, however, for the Provisional Congress to 
accept anything but a near-replica of the Stars and Stripes. 
Only five months after the first Stars and Bars was 
raised with such fanfare in Montgomery, there appeared to 
be a general recognition among the public that it should not 
remain the permanent ensign of the Confederacy. Reverend R. 
S. Trapier, in a letter to Miles, noted that “The dissatisfaction 
with the Flag which distinguishes our Confederacy is almost 
universal”? In a critical but well- 
— reasoned analysis of the issue, 
an editorial in the Richmond 
Dispatch spared no words in 
attacking the first national flag. 
The Stars and Bars, it announced, 
had been a “natural but most 
pernicious blunder.” The South 
had only taken a piece of the 
“dear old rag,’ taking for granted 
that it was divisible between the 
Union and the Confederacy. “We 
knew the flag we had to fight, 
yet chose one as near like it as 
we could. In no war, has it ever 
been as important that distinct 
emblems be carried. The foes 
of the South were of the same 
race and color and even spoke 
the same language?" “We want 
nothing in our insignia any more 
than our principles of sentiments 
to remind us of the hypocritical 
despotism we have thrown off? 
In the meantime, growing 
popular contempt for a national 
symbol that reminded them of 
the enemy brought increasing 
momentum both in the 
government and among the 
general population for a new 
national flag. In this atmosphere, 
Miles, who always seemed ready 
to mention his role in creating the battle flag, continued to 
press his own design on Congress. In an August 12, 1861, 
teply to the Reverend R. S. Trapier, who supported Miles in 
his efforts to bring about a new flag, he informed his fellow 
South Carolinian that Congress was not yet receptive to 
proposals to abandon the Stars and Bars. His own committee, 
he claimed, had no sympathy for changing the flag. But he 
expressed hope that the sentiment against changing the flag 
was dying out. “But the committee has no control over the 
subject. That body is functus officio.” !® 
The only hope for change, Miles suggested, was for the 
people themselves to petition Congress for a new flag. “If the 
feeling be so general as supposed” among the states, people 
should memorialize Congress. However, if the feeling is not 
yet that strong for a change, then “there is not prospect of a 
change at the present.” Miles explained further that Congress 
would not look favorably on such petitions if the first came 
from South Carolina, which was viewed as the most radical of 


the seceded states.’” 

Miles’ interpretation 
of the Congressional mood 
proved to be incorrect, as 
only two weeks following his 
pessimistic correspondence 
with Trapier, and only 
one day after his reply to 
Beauregard that the flag 
committee had rejected 
his suggestion to replace 
the stars and bars with 
his Saint Andrews cross, 
there was a shift in his 
direction. On August 28, 
he proposed and Congress 
accepted a resolution that 
the Committee on Flag and 
Seal should “inquire into the 
expediency of so changing 
the Confederate flag as to 
make it more distinctive and 
more distinguished from the 
flag of the United States.” 
'8 While the reason for this 
change in heart is unknown, 
there is little doubt that 
the confusion in flags 
experienced at Manassas 
played a role. Nevertheless, 
despite the sense of urgency expressed by Miles and 
Beauregard, indecision among Congressional delegates would 
lead to continued delays that left the Confederacy with an 
unadopted “provisional” flag for more than two years before a 
distinctive flag was approved that rid itself of the taint of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

In September 1861, the Richmond Enquirer showed its 
disillusionment with the Stars and Bars when it scratched the 
flag from an illustration of the Confederate capitol building 
from which until then, the flag had been proudly featured.” 
By November, only seven months after the Stars and Bars 
was first raised in Montgomery, the Richmond Dispatch 
reported that a general recognition had developed among the 
public that it “shall not remain the permanent ensign of the 
Confederacy.’ 

Other newspapers spread news of the growing desire to 
replace the Stars and Bars. The October 21 Natchez Courier, 
in reporting rumors that the flag was to be changed, noted the 
suggestion of a Judge Porter of Alabama, who proposed using 
the flag raised by Kosciusko in Poland following the American 
Revolution in lieu of the current flag that “borrows too 
much from the North, and is associated with stripes.” The 
Charleston Mercury noted that “the papers are all discussing 
what kind of flag the South ought to adopt” as a permanent 
banner. “It seems to be generally agreed that the “Stars and 
Bars” will never do for us. They resemble too closely the 
dishonored flag of Yankee Doodle.” Growing sentiment 
appeared to favor the battle flag, which “we imagine . . . will 
become the Southern flag by popular acclaim.”” 

As interest heated up, designs from the public began to 


Near A ip Arch Ves Te eee 


More February 1861 proposals (originals in the 
National Archives). 


appear in newspapers and on display 
in newspaper windows and counting 
rooms. The Richmond Dispatch 
noted that by New Year’s Day 1862, 
so many designs were being sent in 
by Southerners that it had placed a 
great many in its window for perusal 
by the public. Unlike the campaign 
for the first national flag, with its 
predominance of variations on the 
Stars and Stripes, the new offerings 
varied widely in design. Most, the 
paper thought, were “exceedingly 
ugly.’? Few designs referred to the 
South’s peculiar institution. The 
lone serious entry was a white flag 
with a black bar running diagonally 
from the upper to the lower corner. 
The black bar was referred to as the 
“Nigger in the middle.” The most 
grotesque suggestion of this nature 
was made in sarcastic, although 
perhaps truthful, jest. “Nothing could 
be more comprehensively Southern,’ 
according to the Charleston Mercury, 
than “a buzzard sitting on a cotton 
bale, with a chew of tobacco in his 
mouth, a little nigger in one claw, and 
a palmetto in the other.” 

Following the approval of 
Miles’ resolution of August 28, 1861, the Provisional, then 
the permanent Confederate Congress plodded along for 
another nineteen months, coming near success on at least 
two occasions, only to be followed by more delays. It was 
not until December and January when the flag was again 
mentioned in Congress, and only then to announce that 
constituents had sent models, which as always, were referred 
to the flag committee. On January 31, 1862, a new resolution 
was introduced that simply mirrored Miles’ resolution of five 
months earlier to “inquire into the propriety” of changing 
the Confederate flag so as to “make it more easy to be 
distinguished from that of the United States.”” 


Another February 1861 submission... 
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U.S. look-alike design, February 1861. 


Two weeks later, with three new members appointed in 
January, the Committee reported, as had Miles in his August 
27 communication with General Beauregard, that the Stars 
and Bars was only a “provisional” flag that should not outlast 
the Provisional Government “for which it was intended.” 
The overriding need for change was the same as Miles had 
forecast in the flag committee’s March 4, 1861, report giving 
its hesitating approval of the Stars and Bars—that is, that it 
too closely resembled the flag of the U.S. and “experience 
has proved it cannot be used in battle without the liability 
of leading our men in battle to confusion and disaster.” The 
Committee then presented three designs to Congress from 
which to choose a national flag.”° 

On February 13, the Richmond press jubilantly 
announced that the committee had adopted a flag, having 
narrowed the field to one out of a curious collection that 
included beehives, snakes, and temples 
of liberty. The flag, a blue union with 
four white stars on a red field, was 
prematurely announced in the press 
as “almost unanimously approved by 
Congress, with the exception of the 
stars and their arrangement.””” 

The newspaper's announcement 
was both premature and wrong. The 
following day, Congress met to discuss 
the Committee’s report. Before it could 
do so, however, Jackson Morton of 
Florida, despite being a member of 
the flag committee, made a motion 
that killed consideration of a national 
flag for the duration of the Provisional 
Congress. It was “proper,” Morton’s 
resolution argued, that a decision on a 
“Flag for the Permanent Government” 
should be left to the Congress of 
that government, which was about 
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Yet another 1861 submission. 
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to assemble. Voting by states, the motion carried nine to 
three, and the Stars and Bars would remain the flag of the 
Confederacy for another fourteen months.” 

The flag issue was taken up immediately by the 
permanent Congress, which met in mid-February 1862. 
Committees on flag and seal were created in each house, with 
both called upon to work jointly toward the goal of a national 
flag and seal. Thomas J. Semmes of Louisiana was chosen 
chairman of the House of Representatives committee, and 
Alexander R. Boteler of Virginia served in the same capacity 
for the Senate committee. The months of February into April 
were spent collecting flag models and designs to be considered 
along with those gathered earlier. Nearly all the submissions 
contained some arrangement of stars. The committee rejected 
all of these as manifestations of “our entire and absolute 
severance from the United States and a complete annihilation 
of every sentiment indicating the 
faintest hope of reconstruction.” 

On April 19th, 1862, the 
joint senate and house flag 
committee submitted still another 
recommendation for a permanent 
national flag. The proposed flag was 
red, with a Saint Andrews cross, in 
the center of which was a blue shield 
containing a yellow sun, the alternately 
short and long rays to represent the 
number of states in the Confederacy. 
A feeling that success had finally been 
attained is indicated by illustrations 
placed widely in the Northern and 
Southern press over such optimistic 
headlines as “The New Flag of the 
Confederacy” and “The New Rebel 
Flag.” The sun had been frequently 
urged as an emblem of the South, 


First proposed second national flag. 


geography.*° While not being overly enthusiastic over the 
design, the Charleston Mercury nevertheless noted that it “in 
no wise resembles the flag of the Yankees.” In that respect it 
would probably be “generally well relished by the people.’ 
Perhaps the lack of excitement over the flag design 
worked toward its rejection by Congress. When discussion 
on the proposed flag failed to win agreement, the issue was 
postponed by a vote of 39 to 21.” After no further action was 
taken over the next five months, Chairman Boteler asked, 
and was granted, permission to withdraw the Committee’ 
s report and resolution in support of the flag.’ With no new 
national flag in sight, another spate of proposals began to 
make their way to the flag committee. The Stars and Bars, still 
widely reviled by the people, would continue to wave over the 
Confederacy for another year. 
Although the need for selecting 
a Confederate National Seal placed 
the flag issue on a back burner 
for brief period, flag designs were 
still sent to Congress and the flag 
committee, and criticism of the Stars 
and Bars continued. “Our people are 
tired of looking at the poor imitation 
of the stars and stripes,’ wrote a 
correspondent on January 14. “We 
may call it ‘stars and bars’ but... 
the whole thing is suggestive of the 
detested Federal Government and 
its oppressions.” The same person 
expressed a popular sentiment in 
suggesting the battle flag for the 
national standard. “We have always 
thought that General Joseph E. 
Johnston settled the question of a 
national flag. 
The Stars and Bars’ reign as the 
national flag ended in April 1863. 


Second proposal for second national flag. 


34 Designs like these were considered too 
similar to the US. flag. 


Winning design for the second 
national flag. 


While the battle flag had gained increasingly in popularity 
over more than a year, there were those who considered 
it unsuitable for a national flag, at least when used alone 
without the addition of other features.* Yet during this 
month, two separate sources accurately predicted or at least 
made public their opinion on a choice for a national flag that 
proved prophetic. On April 24, General Beauregard, wrote 
to his brother-in-law, Congressman C. S. Villere of Louisiana 
, that in his opinion the national flag should consist of the 
battle flag as the union Jack on an all white field.** While it 
cannot be proven, it is reasonable to assume that the general’ 
s influence with his relative in Congress played a role in that 
body’s eventual inclusion of his and Miles’ battle flag in the 
Second and Third National Flags. A day earlier, the Savannah 
(Georgia) Daily News had voiced 
precisely that same sentiment. Whether 
or not these influenced Congress, or 
were even known to that body, their 
suggestions accurately reflected the 
sentiments of a winning block in the 
national legislature.” 

On May 1, 1863, their wishes 
were granted in a contentious session 
on the floor of the Confederate House 
of Representatives. On that day, the 
Senate sent to the House S-132, an act 
to establish a Flag for the Confederate 
States, which called for the battle flag 
as a union on a white field with a 
horizontal blue bar dividing the field. 
Flag committee chairman Boteler asked 
for and received permission to suspend 
regular business to discuss the bill. 
Before the day was over, some proposed 
delays in taking up the issue until at 
least December. When these tactics 
failed, various amendments called for 
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In September 1861 the Richmond Enquirer scratched 
the flag from an illustration of the Confederate 
capitol building. 


removal of the blue bar and substituting a red border around 
the field; the battle flag without the white field, which was 
defeated interestingly with the aid of William Porcher Miles, 
the original designer who had proposed it to the military; 
the removal of all stars; and lastly the battle flag as the union 
on an all white field. The latter design was approved and 
signed the same day by President Jefferson Davis.” The new 
flag met with general approval, and relief after two years 
with the Stars and Bars, with its “unpleasant reminiscences” 
of “the flag of tyranny, the Stars and Stripes.”” 

The first official use of the new national flag was to cover 
the coffin of General Stonewall Jackson at his funeral. This 
resulted in it popularly being referred to as “Jackson's Flag.” 
Because of its white field, it also became known as the “Stainless 
Banner.” Perhaps because of its earlier use in Jackson’s 
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funeral, there was little fanfare when it was first raised over 
the Confederate capitol building at approximately 10:00 
a.m. on Thursday, May 14, 1863. Unlike the celebration that 
accompanied the raising of the Stars and Bars on March 4, 
1861, no cannons were fired, nor drums beat, and there were 
but few witnesses to the event.” 

There is no doubt that the second national flag was 
a mistake that should have been foreseen. The Senate 
had presented the House with a flag that contained all of 
the necessary attributes of a flag. It was distinctive, could 
easily be identified from a distance, and could be reversed 
as a signal of distress at sea. But the rejection of the blue 
bar and red border left a flag in which the white could be 
misinterpreted as a flag of truce when there was no breeze. 
This mistake would be corrected on March 4, 1865, with the 
addition of a vertical red bar at the end of the white field. 
By this time, however, it was too late. The Confederacy had 
only one month to live. 

In conclusion, the evolution of the Confederate 
National Flag was a history of mistakes. Its selection by the 
Provisional Confederate Congress was hastily approved 
without official adoption in order to meet an unofficial 
deadline—Lincoln’s inauguration. It was to be, according 
to some, merely a provisional flag until a permanent 
government was formed. Its selection was motivated by the 
failure of secessionists to realize that they could not keep 
their former government and create a new nation at the same 
time. One of them had to go. The Stars and Bars was chosen 
because of this same emotional attachment to the country 
they left. It purposely resembled the Stars and Stripes, a flag 
that most Southerners still looked on fondly. And it was 
rejected for precisely the same reasons once the war began 
and soldiers began dying because of confusion between 
the flags of enemies. The wonder is that the Stars and Bars, 
increasingly detested by the people it represented, lasted for 
as long as it did. For nearly twenty-six months it was the 
national flag of the Confederacy, official or not, provisional or 
not, and hated or not. 

Finally, it should be noted that not all historians view the 
Confederate flag story in the same light, nor do they necessarily 
interpret the same documents in the same way, nor do they 
include every item in a series of events. Two recent books 
have shed much new light on the flags of the Confederacy. 
Robert Bonner’s Colors & Blood and John Coski’s Confederate 
Battle Flag; America’s Most Embattled Emblem tell the story of 
the flag and the flag controversy from its inception through 
the twentieth century. Given the century-and-a-half scope 
of these two books, much that is found in the above essay is 
lacking. 

While these two volumes cover much that is contained 
in the above article, they differ significantly in theme, 
interpretation, and content. This is particularly the case in 
Colors & Blood in which its author’s interpretation of the 
role of flag committee chairman William Porcher Miles 
during the Provisional Congress in February and March 
1861 differs greatly from that in the present essay. Bonner 
pays little attention to detailing how the first national flag 
was selected, instead placing emphasis on symbolism, such 
as the religious aspects of Miles’ battle flag design.*' This 
flies in the face of documentation that strongly suggests 


that South Carolinian’s almost exclusive effort was to 
prevent an imitation of the hated Stars and Stripes. And 
while Coski’s volume provides a well-done narrative of the 
Stars and Bars period, it presents an abbreviated story of 
the flag selection process that fails to include significant 
elements, including the committee report of March 1861 
that that warned against selecting the Stars and Bars and 
which accurately predicted why it would fail as a national 
flag. Nevertheless, both are excellent histories of the 
Confederate national flags and, together with the present 
article, provide much new data on the Southern national 
banners. 
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In the pre-dawn hours that 
followed the long and nerve-wracking 
Election Day vote counting that ended 
triumphantly with his victory in the 
race for President, it was understandable 
that neither Abraham Lincoln nor 
anyone else in his Springfield, Illinois 
hometown could fall asleep. 

Lincoln’s neighbors were busy 
celebrating, filling downtown streets, 
cheering and shouting until their voices 
gave out, and shooting off canon in 
honor of their favorite son. 

A few blocks away, Lincoln stirred 
restlessly in his bed, unable to find rest. 
But it was not the brouhaha that kept 
him awake. He was overcome with 
anxiety about his—and the nation’s 
—future, aware that he had entered 
a new phase of his life with more 
responsibilities than he, or perhaps any 
newly elected chief executive, had ever 
faced. 

According to tradition, an anxious 
Lincoln found peace only when he 
seized a pencil and note card, and wrote 
out the names of the country’s leading 
Republican politicians—many of them 
recent rivals for the party’s presidential 
nomination—and now representing 
the victor’s impetuous, inspired choices 
to fill his Cabinet. By the time “the sun 
went down” the next night, Lincoln 
later told future Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles, “I had made up my 
Cabinet. It was almost the same as I 
finally appointed.” 

Today the little card survives in 
a folder of undated miscellany in the 
Abraham Lincoln Papers collection at 
the Library of Congress. And the names 
it contains are uncannily familiar: 


Lincoln 
Judd 
Seward | 
Chase | 
Bates 
M. Blair 
Dayton 
Welles 


Lincoln took great care and much time to select his cabinet nominees 
—refusing to announce most of them until the day he became 


president. 
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Here they are—with the exception 
of William L. Dayton of New Jersey (the 
only Norhtern state Lincoln failed to 
carry), and Norman Judd of Lincoln’s 
own Illinois, they appear to be the first 
choices for what historian Doris Kearns 
Goodwin ingeniously entitled Abraham 
Lincoln’s “team of rivals,” all neatly 
chosen just after his election. 

There is only one problem with 
the story: it is not true. Honest Abe may 
have spun the yarn himself (perhaps 
to make Welles feel he was his future 
boss’ first and only choice for Secretary 
of the Navy), but Welles should 
have known better. For weeks, even 
months, thereafter, he was compelled to 
orchestrate a letter-writing campaign to 
make certain that Lincoln awarded “New 
England's” place in the Cabinet to him. 
Welles well knew he was not appointed 
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right after the election: he campaigned 
hard for the post he ultimately won. 

The reality of Welles’s complicated 
quest for political reward is not the 
only evidence of the great care and 
considerable time that Lincoln took 
to assemble the appointees alongside 
whom he would confront secession and 
civil war. There is, for one thing, the 
matter of that celebrated note card itself. 
Careful examination of the scrawled 
names suggests that the list—at least 
most of its names—are probably in 
a handwriting other than Lincoln’s, 
perhaps that of his private secretary, 
John G. Nicolay. Did the President- 
elect write it—or some of it—himself 
(even though the “d’s” and other letters 
look suspiciously inauthentic)? Did 
he dictate it to Nicolay? And even if he 
did one or both, when was it actually 


written? The card is undated, and 
the only evidence we have that it was 
scribbled right after the election is 
Lincoln’s alleged testimony to Gideon 
Welles, which both Lincoln and Welles 
knew to be false. 

The truth is, Lincoln calmly 
took his time to finalize his Cabinet 
choices—refusing to announce most 
of them until the very afternoon he 
became President. He maneuvered 
through political requirements that 
included geography (the hope of 
placating nervous Border States with 
a favorite-son appointment), election 
debts (did he owe representation to 
the states whose delegates had secured 
him the nomination, and whose voters 
had provided him his electoral vote 
majority?), and, finally, political 
pedigree (the need to include 
both onetime Whigs and former 
Democrats), in much the way 
today’s presidents-elect must 
satisfy ethnic, racial, and gender 
balance. 

Lincoln did this virtually 
alone. Unlike modern presidents- 
elect, Lincoln employed no formal 
transition committee to help 
him sort through and evaluate 
candidates for appointive office. 
Such groups were unheard of in the 
19th century. Well-placed friends 
might provide occasional guidance— 
like Illinois colleagues David Davis, 
Leonard Swett, or Ozias M. Hatch, for 
example, or Senator Lyman Trumbull, 
who continued to send advice on 
Cabinet selection after returning to 
Washington for the December session 
of Congress. The press at the time 
feverishly speculated that Kansas 
politician Mark Delahay would screen 
all of his state’s office-seekers, Francis 
Preston Blair, Missouri's, while Trumbull 
and state party chairman Norman Judd 
wound control Illinois’s. But in reality, 
the President-elect faced the challenge 
of creating a government more or less in 
solitary. 

That Lincoln in fact worked with 
such diligence, care, patience, and 
confidence to make these, his first and 
most crucial decisions after his election, 
should have told Americans much 
about their steely future president as 
they contemplated the possibilities of 
disunion and rebellion. 

By the time Lincoln and his wife 


boarded a train for Chicago two weeks 
after Election Day on November 21, the 
matter of presidential appointments 
remained very much up in the air. 
This was Lincoln’s first foray outside 
of Springfield since his nomination to 
the presidency six months before. It 
was more than a vacation, of course. 
Lincoln planned to meet Vice President- 
elect Hannibal Hamlin and confer with 
him about Cabinet choices. 

It proved a momentous trip 
in many ways. In Chicago, the new 


Gideon Welles 


President-elect posed for his first 
photograph with his newly sprouting 
whiskers, purchased an expensive 
new suit for his swearing-in, greeted 
hundreds of well-wishers at an official 
reception, proudly visited the convention 
hall where he had been nominated, and 
finally met Maine’s Hamlin, who had 
been elected Vice President on his ticket 
without spending a single day at his 
side. No one kept a formal record of 
their discussions, but rumors flew at the 
time, suggesting that nearly everyone 
in the country knew the matter of 
appointments remained undecided. 
So-called “authoritative circles” in 
Chicago, for example, whispered that 
the “old Jacksonian Democrat” Gideon 
Welles (one newspaper called the little- 


known New Englander “Wills”) was 
among the “prominent names” rumored 
for a place in Lincoln’s official family. So 
was that of former Ohio Congressman 
Robert C. Schenck, a onetime U. S. 
Ambassador to Brazil, who arrived in 
Chicago himself, openly lusting for a 
major Cabinet slot—too blatantly, some 
suggested. 

Also mentioned was Congressman 
Henry Winter Davis of Maryland, 
a former Whig who could boast a 
special advantage (or conceivably an 
impediment) on his résumé: he was a 
cousin of Lincoln’s influential campaign 
manager, David Davis. Lincoln would 
later complain that his overzealous 
supporters suffered from “Davis on 
the brain.” Amidst these confusing 
and conflicting reports, speculation 
mounted that anti-slavery Senator 

Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, like 
William H. Seward a disappointed 
Republican presidential aspirant, 
hoped to be named to the 
coveted senior post of Secretary 
of State. 
Not if Seward’s allies had 
anything to do with it. The once- 
prohibitive favorite to win the 
Republican nomination expected 
a different result. Though still 
smarting over the rejection he had 
endured in favor of Lincoln at the 
convention, Seward now cast himself as 
the star player in the opening act of the 
Cabinet-making drama. Just a few days 
earlier, the President-elect had listened 
“attentively” as one of his wife's relatives 
from Kentucky fulminated that a Seward 
appointment would surely drive his 
state out of the Union. In reply, Lincoln 
supportively wondered “in what speech 
Mr. Seward had ever spoken menacingly 
of the South?” He “knew not one single 
prominent public Republican” who 
had ever “made himself obnoxious 
to the South,’ which, meantime, had 
“persistently bespotted and bespattered” 
Northern Republicans. No, to rule out 
Seward would require Republicans to 
“again surrender the Government into 
the hands of the men they had just 
conquered.” Lincoln would have none 
of it, and his determination constituted 
good news for Seward. 

But Lincoln’s interest in such a 
strong rival should not have surprised 
his contemporaries—just as it should 
not particularly shock modern readers, 
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either. Tradition at the time actually 
dictated that the most prominent 
remaining member of the victorious 
party should be offered the State 
Department—even if he had battled 
the winner for the nomination. After 
John Quincy Adams bested Henry 
Clay for the 1824 Whig nomination, 
for example, he had appointed his 
convention rival as Secretary of State. 
An even closer analogy had played 
out four administrations later in 1840. 
Now a revered sentor Senator, Clay had 
again entered the Whig convention 
—much as Seward would so twenty 
years later—the clear favorite, only 
to be beaten out by the original log 
cabin-born dark horse, William 
Henry Harrison. Once elected, 
Harrison had invited Clay to 
return to the State Department. 

Clay refused, though an equally 
prominent Whig lion, Daniel 
Webster, subsequently stepped 

in and took the post. 

Seward’s closest 
political advisor, cunning 
Albany editor Thurlow Weed, 
knew all about the Harrison- 
Clay precedent. What was more, 
he believed Lincoln similarly owed 
Seward the courtesy of the State 
Department offer, even if he let it be 
known that Seward, in the fashion of 
Henry Clay, would almost certainly 
refuse it. Weed had gone one audacious 
step further. Recalling that Harrison 
had traveled to Lexington, Kentucky in 
early 1841 to consult (and be rejected 
by) Clay at his home, Weed suggested 
that Lincoln make a similar pilgrimage 
to Seward’s residence in Auburn, New 
York, to make the State Department 
offer in person. Wisely, as Gideon 
Welles put it, “Mr. Lincoln declined to 
imitate Harrison.” 

According to Welles, Weed 
then tried inveigling Lincoln instead to 
invite Seward to the meeting in Chicago, 
but the President-elect rejected this 
proposal too. Lincoln had no intention 
of being overshadowed on his first post- 
election trip. Outfoxed, Weed had no 
choice but to “intercept” Hamlin en 
route to the Chicago summit, and ask 
him to carry a message: “the offer of 
the State Department was due to Mr. 
Seward, but S. would decline it. The 
courtesy, however, was, he claimed, due 
to Mr. S. and to New York.” 


Weed so persuaded Hamlin, and if 
Welles is to be believed, Hamlin in turn 
convinced Lincoln, Even so, Seward’s 
response was still weeks away. For now, 
the nation’s two leading Republicans 
continued jockeying for advantage. 
Seward supposedly remained 
ambivalent about the plum assignment 
while maneuvering for it. Lincoln, 
by some accounts, remained hopeful 


William Seward 


Seward would accept; but according to 
other reports, prayed he would decline. 
Meanwhile the Chicago 
discussions proceeded slowly. Politicians 
so frequently “annoyed” Lincoln with 
diversionary “invitations to dinner and 
tea,’ or pressed minor patronage claims 
for themselves or their friends, that he 
found himself “unable to transact the 
private business for which he came.” 
One newspaperman described Chicago 
as “congested with political bores” and 
“hungry and expectant camp followers.” 
The writer was reminded of the story 
of the western stump orator who had 
once sought a foreign embassy from 
President Jackson, and was “only 
appeased by the gift of an old pair of 
breeches.” Lincoln must have read the 
hilarious item. He later appropriated 
the story for himself, adding the punch 
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line: “But it is well to be humble.” It was 
also “well” to be patient. 

So unsettled did the matter 
of Cabinet selection remain—or 
so astutely did Lincoln mask his 
intentions—that the New York Herald 
managed twice that week, in sweeping 
sets of predictions, to get almost 
everything wrong, even though it 
boasted a permanent correspondent 
at Lincoln’s side in Springfield. First 
it hinted that Judge John McLean 
of Ohio was the certain choice for 
Secretary of State. Then it speculated 
that the old Missouri statesman Edward 
Bates, another highly regarded pre- 
Convention Republican favorite, 
would get the post instead. Norman 
Judd would have a spot, too, if 

he could convince his longtime 
friend Lincoln that their home 
state deserved a place in an 
Administration headed by a fellow 
Illinoisan. (In the end, Lincoln 
concluded it was the wrong thing 
to do. His wife agreed. She spent 
weeks campaigning against Judd, 

whom she loathed.) 

Continued the Herald: George 
Ashmun of Massachusetts would 
represent New England as Secretary 
of War, former Ohio Congressman 
Robert C. Schenck would be awarded 
the Interior Department, Chicago 
railroad executive William B. Ogden 
would be Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Indiana Congressman Schuyler 
Colfax, Postmaster General. Lincoln 
would, the report claimed, offer the 
Attorney General's post to a Southerner: 
either Maryland’s Henry Winter Davis 
or Lincoln’s onetime Congressional 
colleague, the diminutive Georgia 
Whig, Alexander H. Stephens. For good 
measure, former Congressman John 
Minor Botts of Virginia would have the 
Navy Department. 

In the end, not a single one of 
these predictions came true. The 
Herald’s only accurate conclusion was 
that “a thousand conflicting rumors” 
abounded. 

From the outset, Lincoln tried to 
organize the Cabinet discussions by 
region. More than one historian has 
suggested that Lincoln’s lieutenants had 
already promised plum Cabinet spots to 
specific States in exchange for delegate 
support at the convention. Whether or 
not individual deals were struck back 


in May, Lincoln instructed David Davis 
shortly after the convention that he 
would not be “committed to any man, 
clique or faction.” Still, Lincoln did 
believe he had political debts to repay 
to whcle sections of the country whose 
delegates had favored him from the 
beginning, abandoned Seward after 
the first ballot to join his bandwagon, 
or voted for the Republican ticket on 
Election Day. Elected to the Presidency 
by an amalgam of Free Soilers, high 
tariff men, anti-slavery ex-Democrats, 
ex-Whigs (including the “Conscience” 
Whigs of New England), and radical 
abolitionists, from both the East and 
the West—all of whom now called 
themselves Republicans—Lincoln 
understood he must not only 
harmonize these elements in his 
Cabinet, but nourish future party 
loyalty through the patronage 
process. 

Leaving the State 
Department aside, and keeping 
his other conclusions secret if 
he had reached them, Lincoln 
further muddied the waters 
in Chicago by suggesting the 
possibility of naming both Henry 
Winter Davis and Montgomery 
Blair of Maryland, the latter a West 
Point graduate, lawyer, and onetime 
Democrat who had argued for Dred 
Scott’s freedom in the century’s most 
famous Supreme Court case; floated two 
Massachusetts men, Governor Nathaniel 
P. Banks (Judge Davis’ choice), and the 
son of a former President, Congressman 
Charles Francis Adams; mentioned 
a pair of Hoosiers, Colfax and 
former Congressman Caleb Blood 
Smith (whom Davis preferred and 
who ultimately won the Interior 
Department); and suggested two 
North Carolinians, Representative 
John A. Gilmer and former 
Congressman Kenneth Rayner. 

Then there was the venerable 
Bates of Missouri—but likely for 
Attorney General, certainly not for 
State, and if another Upper South 
candidate was needed, Congressman 
Emerson Etheridge of Tennessee. 
Finally, there was the fourth member of 
the “big four” who, like Seward, Chase, 
and Bates, once seemed far more likely 
than Lincoln to win the Republican 
nomination: Pennsylvania’s smart but 
smarmy Senator, Simon Cameron. By 


the time they wrapped up their Chicago 
meetings, Lincoln and his advisors had 
bandied about nearly every leading 
name in the Republican party—along 
with a number of Democrats as well— 
but reached no conclusions. 

Lincoln had one additional, 
intriguing Southern possibility in mind 
about whom he spoke to no one—not 
even Hamlin. And that was a Cabinet 
post for his dear old friend Joshua Fry 
Speed, now a Kentucky Democrat who 


Simon Cameron 


had not even supported Lincoln for 
President. A few weeks earlier, Lincoln 
and Mary had asked Speed and his wife 
to meet them in Chicago, and the Speeds 
had obliged. Meeting in the privacy of 
the Speeds’ rooms, an exhausted Lincoln 
summoned the energy to ask him a 
frank question. 

“Speed what are your pecuniary 
Conditions—are you rich or poor?” 

Speed guessed what was coming 
next and nipped the offer in the bud 
before it could be tendered. “Mr. 
President,” he replied, “I think I know 
what you wish. I'll speak Candidly to 
you—My pecuniary Conditions are 
good—I do not think you have any 
office within your gift that 1 can afford 
to take.” 


Lincoln was disappointed—for 
if he decided to take his home state of 
Illinois out of Cabinet contention, he 
faced the lonely prospect of having 
few trusted old friends among his new 
official family in Washington. Still, he 
remained intrigued with the idea of 
attracting a Southerner to his Cabinet, 
even if it could not be Speed. Next 
best was a Southerner he could invite 
unofficially without fear of being 
publicly rejected, a potentially disabling 
political embarrassment. So Lincoln 
asked Speed at least to return home 
and quietly initiate discussions with 
fellow Kentuckian James Guthrie, a 
railroad tycoon who had served as 
Treasury Secretary under Democrat 

Franklin Pierce. This overture would 
fail, too. Guthrie got word back to 
the President-elect that while he 
remained loyal to the Union, he felt 
himself, at sixty-eight, too old to 
consider serving. With the Speed 
and Guthrie options foreclosed, 
Abraham Lincoln himself would 
be the only Kentucky-born 
leader in the incoming Lincoln 
Administration. 

Yet Lincoln clung to the idea 
of widening his search to the Deep 
South, probably calculating that 
the heavily Democratic U. S. Senate 
would not otherwise confirm Northern 
appointees (only later did Southern 
senators resign their seats, reducing the 
chances that Lincoln’s choices would be 
blocked). Lincoln had attracted no voter 
support in the region, but likely hoped a 
Southern Cabinet officer might quell the 
region’s fears that his Administration 
would be completely hostile to its 
interests. On the other hand, Lincoln 
knew, the appointment of a pro-slavery 
Southerner might outrage Republicans 
in the North. Equally frightening was 
an alternative scenario truly without 
precedent: what if he appointed a 
Southern Cabinet officer whose state 
then seceded? And what, then, if that 
minister resigned and headed South, 
throwing a doubtlessly chaotic situation 
into further chaos? Fortunately, in a 
way, Lincoln’s unyielding position on 
compromise—his refusal to accept 
slavery extension in return for Union 
—made it increasingly unlikely that a 
Deep South Cabinet member could be 
sought or won for the Cabinet. 

Trying to end speculation on his 
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own terms, Lincoln ghost-wrote an 
editorial in his local Republican paper 
on December 12: “We see such frequent 
allusions to a supposed purpose on 
the part of Mr. Lincoln to call into 
his cabinet two or three Southern 
gentlemen, from the parties opposed to 
him politically, that we are prompted to 
ask a few questions, it began. 

“Ist. Is it known that any such 
gentleman of character, would accept 
a place in the cabinet?” The obvious 
answer was “no.” 

“2—If yea, on what terms? 
Does he surrender to Mr. Lincoln, or 
Mr. Lincoln to him, on the political 
difference between them? Or do they 
enter upon the administration in open 
Opposition to each other.” 

Here the answer was evident: none 
of the above. And yet, astonishingly, at 
the end of the month, Lincoln confided 
to Seward that he still harbored the hope 
that John A. Gilmer would consider an 
appointment. “T wrote him, requesting 
him to visit me here; and my object 
was that if, on full understanding of my 
position, he would accept a place in the 
cabinet, to give it to him. He has neither 
come, nor answered me, he reported. 
Ever optimistic, Lincoln beseeched 
Seward to “ascertain his feelings, and 
write me.” To Lincoln’s disappointment, 
the North Carolina Congressman 
concluded that a face-to-face interview 
“would not be useful.” 

No potential appointment, 
however, stirred as much controversy, 
anxiety, speculation, or sheer bulk of 
correspondence than Lincoln’s supposed 
obligation to Cameron of Pennsylvania. 
There could be no doubt that the mid- 
convention switch of Cameron’s delegates 
to Illinois’ favorite son had propelled 
Lincoln to the nomination. The only 
question was whether Lincoln’s managers 
had secured this momentum-altering 
support by promising Pennsylvania 
a Cabinet place. The mystery has 
never been definitively solved. Still, 
Pennsylvania's voters had gone on to give 
Lincoln a decisive victory in November, 
bolstering the state’s already formidable 
claims. Cameron’s own political career, 
however, had been so infected with the 
taint of corruption that his enemies 
worried he would drag down the new 
Administration in scandal. 

Lincoln’s problem was that if he 
rewarded Pennsylvania at all, Cameron 


Edward Bates allowed Lincoln to charm and convince him. 


alone deserved to be recognized—there 
was no one else in the Keystone State 
with an equal claim. As a Philadelphian 
warned him: “Should you determine 
to have our goodly state represented 
in your Cabinet, pray give us a man 
...acceptable to the masses,” namely 
Cameron, “who, by his own unaided 
industry, and indomitable energy, 
has risen...to the high & honorable 
position of United States Senator. He 
is emphatically...one of the People.” 
On the other hand, an anonymous 
correspondent warned: “Do not be 
persuaded to give dishonest Ungodly 
Men eny [sic] office whatever.” It was 
but the opening volley in a relentless 
torrent of both ardently supportive 
and bitterly hostile Cameron 
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correspondence that poured into 
Springfield for weeks. 

Lincoln led Cameron a merry 
dance. He graciously received him in 
Springfield, and sent him back east 
believing he would be appointed. 
Only hours later, he abruptly and 
uncharacteristically changed his 
mind and withdrew the offer, only 
to learn that an indignant Cameron 
refused to accept the decision. Not 
until the very eve of the inauguration, 
after laboriously writing out a list of 
Republican Senators and enumerating 
their views on a Cameron appointment 
—this list is inarguably in Lincoln’s 
hand—did the President-elect conclude 
to appoint the wily Cameron after all, 
as Secretary of War. (Ultimately, his 


fears were realized: within months, with 
the secretary mired in scandal, Lincoln 
would name Cameron Minister to 
Russia in order to ease him out of the 
War Department.) 

Meanwhile, Lincoln found a 
“Southern” choice after all—the 
grizzled Missourian Bates. Lincoln 
summoned the well-liked conservative 
to Springfield, and the two conferred 
for hours at the President-elect’s 
headquarters at the Illinois State Capitol. 
Bates liked what he heard—even the 
rather tall tale that Lincoln would offer 
the highest Cabinet post of all, the State 
Department, in the unlikely case that 
Seward turned it down. Instead, Lincoln 
suggested Bates should accept the 
Justice Department. Bates did not relish 
the idea of becoming Attorney General: 
it was a laborious post, and he was no 
longer young. But he was still loyal, 
and he allowed Lincoln to charm and 
convince him. By the time he returned 
to Missouri, Bates had been empowered 
to plant an item in his local paper 
revealing that he would definitely earn 
a Cabinet Post. Lincoln had played him 
so skillfully that the senior politician 
seemed not resentful, but genuinely 
grateful. Salmon Chase arrived in 
Springfield similarly uncertain about 
serving in the new Administration. 
After joining the Lincoln family at 
church and allowing himself to be 
flattered into believing his service was 
required, Chase commenced a letter- 
writing campaign in his own behalf 
while still on the train leaving town. 

Not until a month after 
Election Day did Lincoln make 
his most crucial decision. On 
December 8, he dispatched 
two separate personal notes to 
Senator William H. Seward, via 
Vice President-elect Hamlin, 
who was back in Washington to 
serve out his final weeks in the 
Senate. 

Though Hamlin believed 
Seward would “not desire a place 
in your Cabinet,” he handed the 
New Yorker Lincoln’s letters on 
December 14. The first was the long- 
expected formal appointment to the 
highest office within Lincoln’s powers to 
devolve: “With your permission, I shall, 
at the proper time, nominate you to the 
Senate, for confirmation as Secretary of 
State.” 


The second “Private & 
Confidential” letter made clear that 
Lincoln meant the appointment as 
more than a courtesy. “Rumors have got 
into the newspapers to the effect that 
the Department...would be tendered 
you, as a compliment, and with the 
expectation that you would decline 
it,” Lincoln conceded, diplomatically 
ignoring the fact that the rumors had 
originated with Seward’s own political 
patron, Thurlow Weed. “TI beg you to 
be assured that I have said nothing to 
justify these rumors. On the contrary, 
it has been my purpose, from the day 
of the nomination at Chicago, to assign 
you, by your leave, this place in the 
administration.” 

Lincoln here went one astonishing 
step further than he did later in 
exaggerating the selection process for 
the benefit of Gideon Welles. Not only 
had he settled on Seward as Secretary 
of State on Election Day. He wanted 
Seward to believe had done so on 
nomination day, six months earlier! In 
which case, the President-elect must 
explain his seeming hesitation: 

“T have delayed so long to 
communicate that purpose,’ he claimed, 
“in deference to what appeared to me to 
be a proper caution in the case. Nothing 
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has been developed to change my view 
in the premises; and I now offer you the 
place, in the hope that you will accept 
it, and with the belief that your position 
in the public eye, your integrity, ability, 
learning, and great experience, all 
combine to render it an appointment 
pre-eminently fit to be made.” 

If Lincoln believed Seward 
would leap at the invitation, he was 
mistaken. Now it was the Senator’s turn 
to express “proper caution.” Arguing 
that he needed “a little time to consider 
whether I possess the qualifications 
and temper of a minister and whether 
it is in such a capacity that my friends 
would prefer that I should act if | am to 
continue at all in the public service,” the 
wily Seward left his own “conclusions” 
unstated. It would be more than two 
weeks before Seward deigned to accept 
the appointment. 

Then, at the very last minute, 
Seward threw Lincoln one further curve. 
Only days before the inauguration, 
anticipating that Chase was about to 
be awarded the Treasury Department, 
Seward shockingly threw the entire 
selection ritual into turmoil by advising 
Lincoln he was no longer willing to serve 
himself. For days, rumors had circulated 
that because of Seward’s “endeavors to 
adjust sectional differences”—in other 
words, to defy his chief and continue 
pressing for compromise—Lincoln 
was preparing to dump him at State 
and replace him with Chase. (In truth, 
Lincoln had tossed one petition calling 

for Seward’s rejection into the fire.) 

Instead, Seward decided to dump 
himself. As he wrote Lincoln on 
March 2: “Circumstances which have 
occurred since I expressed to you 
in December last my willingness 
to accept the office of Secretary of 
State, seem to me to render it my 
duty to ask leave to withdraw that 
consent.” 

Lincoln might understandably 
have reacted to this lightning bolt 
by yielding to the senator. Ever since 
Lincoln had arrived in Washington, 
Seward had helped Lincoln to establish 
his bearings, restore an image tattered 
by his much-mocked secret passage 
through Baltimore, introduced him to 
President Buchanan and both Houses 
of Congress, and usefully edited his 
inaugural address, demonstrating his 
own indispensability in the process. But 
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Salmon P. Chase 


the President-elect refused to panic. 

For the time, Lincoln said nothing, 
and using silence as effectively as he 
had to calm Republicans, Northern 
Democrats, and (less successfully), 
Southern slaveholders in the weeks 
after the election, stood his ground. As 
he told his secretaries: “I can’t afford to 
let Seward take the first trick.” Seward 
would either have to join the Cabinet as 
Lincoln shaped it, or risk injuring the 
party and the incoming administration 
with a refusal that would undoubtedly 
be judged an act of selfishness. 

The sudden Cabinet crisis did 
little to inhibit all the hopefuls from 
putting on their bravest faces and 
gathering together for a remarkable 
gala dinner, largely ignored by 
history, at Washington’s National 
Hotel on February 28, 1861. Joining a 
constellation of celebrities that included 
Lincoln and General Winfield Scott 
was the full roster of likely ministers: 
Salmon P. Chase (Treasury); Simon 
Cameron (War); Gideon Welles (Navy); 
Montgomery Blair (Post Office); Caleb 


the Ohioan recently chosen to succeed 
Chase. Their presence sent a strong 
message that their predecessors were 
both destined to leave one branch 
of government for another. It also 
signaled the first public appearance 
of the entire Lincoln government, 
even though inauguration eve 
came, and passed, without 
Lincoln officially informing “a 
living soul as to whom he designs 
offering the Cabinet portfolios” 
— including at least “several” of 

the aspirants at the banquet. 
In the end, every nominee 
at that National Hotel fete joined 
Lincoln’s official family, though 
Seward would keep the new President 
guessing for a day or two more, finally 
countermanding his withdrawal only 
after Lincoln wrote Seward on March 
4 that both his “personal feelings” and 
the “public interest” demanded “that 
you should.” Of crucial importance 
in defining their future relationship, 
Seward failed to elicit from Lincoln the 
kind of despairing plea he likely hoped 
his change of heart would provoke. 
Nor did Chase earn the kind of effusive 
assurance of his value that he so 

desperately desired. 

The man who, some of the public 


Washington’s 
National Hotel, 
where Lincoln 
hosted a gala dinner 
for the future 
members of his 
cabinet. 
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B. Smith (Interior); Edward Bates: 4 


(Attorney General)—and even William 


H. Seward (State). 

In a delicious complication, they 
were joined by Ira Harris, the New 
Yorker already designated to succeed 
Seward in the Senate once he joined 
the administration, and John Sherman, 


& 
# 
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believed, had been too frightened 
to appear publicly in Baltimore, was 
not too frightened once he reached 
Washington to juggle the egos that 
dwelled within William H. Seward, 
Salmon P. Chase, and other more 
experienced statesmen. Under 
Lincoln’s patient stewardship, ex- 
Whigs and ex-Democrats, Northerners 
and Border State men, progressives 
and conservatives, ultimately came 
together to serve the Union—and the 
new President—fashioning a unity 
government composed of “an equal 
number of men of opposing parties in 
the past,” in John Nicolay’s admiring 
assessment, 

Chicago editor Joseph Medill 
later observed that Lincoln fearlessly 
included “the strongest men of the 
party” in the Cabinet because he felt he 
had “no right to deprive the country 
of their service.” But as Doris Kearns 
Goodwin has astutely added, Lincoln 
was also supremely confident that 
he was the strongest of them all. In 
the manner in which he chose his 
Cabinet—deliberately, fearlessly, and 
ingeniously—Abraham Lincoln set 
the tone for his style of leadership 
during the gravest crisis America ever 
faced. 
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Library of Congress 


Phasing the Gray 


Blazer’s Independent Union Scouts 
Valley Guerilla War of 1864 


@ Major Jordan D. Walzer USMC 


introduction 
In 1863, President Abraham Lin- 


coln wrote, “In no other way does the 
enemy give us so much trouble, at 
so little expense to himself, as by the 
raids of rapidly moving small bodies 
of troops...harassing and discouraging 
loyal residents, supplying themselves 
with provisions, clothing, horses, and 
the like, surprising and capturing small 
detachments of our forces, and break- 


ing our communications.” These “small | 


bodies of troops” were Confederate 
guerillas. Of all these guerilla bands, 
none wreaked more havoc on Union 


forces, than did Mosby’s Rangers led | 


by Colonel John Singleton Mosby, also 


known as the “Gray Ghost.” The Union | 


mounted numerous efforts to thwart 
Mosby’s Rangers but none proved effec- 


tive with the exception of one: Captain | 


Abraham Lincoln 
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| Richard Blazer and his elite Indepen- 

dent Union Scouts. This article will | 
| deconstruct and analyze the Blazer’s | 
Scouts’ 1864 counter-guerilla campaign 
to draw out successful techniques and | 
best practices, common throughout ef- | 
fective counter-guerilla warfare, which 
are relevant today. 

Today’s security environment has el- 
evated irregular warfare as a prevailing 
topic not only in the military but also | 
in national think tanks as well as the 
mass media. In addition to the stan- 
dard dose of Clausewitz and Jomini, 
military college students are once again | 
examining the works of Lenin, Mao, | 
| and Che Guevara in an effort to better 
understand guerilla warfare and the 
| guerilla mindset. With so much mate- 
rial already available why study this lit- 
tle known Civil War guerilla campaign | 
fought almost a century and a half ago? 
| Marine Corps Commandant, General | 
_ James Conway, recently wrote, “The 
Long War requires a talented, multidi- | 
mensional force that is well trained and | 
_ educated for employment in all forms 
| of warfare.” After years of preparing for | 
| conventional war on the presumption | 

superior technology would give the US. 
| a decisive edge, the nation now finds 
| itself playing “catch-up” as it awakens to | 
| recognize the irregular threats it faces 
_ now and in the decades to come. 
As a microcosmic case study, the | 
campaign between Blazer’s Scouts 


and Mosby’s Rangers reveals some of 

the most fundamental threads found 
throughout guerilla warfare. This cam- 
paign shows how the right government 
response, one that understands the 
populace, intelligence gathering, and 

the appropriate use of force, can prove 
extremely effective in a counter-guerilla 
campaign. Sun Tzu held, “It is doctrine 

of war not to assume the enemy will not 
come, but rather rely on one’s readi 

to meet him...” Not being prepared tol» 
confront any enemy is to.assume “that ** 
enemy” will never arise. 


Irregular Forces: 
rillas, or Bushwh 


forces were interchangeable. Tm! 
Major General Henry Halleck, com>, | 
manding all Union forces for the West- ~ 
ern Theater, sought to differentiate 
these terms to determine which groups 
were legitimate. He turned to a well- 
known legal scholar of the time, Dr. 
Francis Lieber, for greater clarity. The 
result was a booklet titled Guerilla Par- 
ties in which Dr. Lieber distinguishes 
three distinct categories of irregular 


_ fighters: 


Partisan—a legitimate combatant, 
enrolled, uniformed, paid, and sub- 
ordinated to proper authority. 

Guerilla—member of a self-consti- 
tuted group, not formally adminis- 


and the Shenandoah 


Library of Congress 


Captain Richard Blazer 
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Blazer's Scouts on a hunt for Mosby. (drawing by James E. Taylor) 
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tered by the army, which conducts 

raids, extortion, and destruction, 

and gives no quarter. 

War Rebel—distinguished by wear- 

ing civilian dress, finding shelter 

among the population; indistinguis- 
hable between combatant and non- 
combatant. 

While most Rangers were officially 
sworn in to Mosby’s unit, the 43" Bat- 
talion of Virginia Cavalry, at any given 
time a fluctuating percentage were not. 
It was not unusual for local sympa- 
thizers to accompany the Rangers on 
their raids. Many Rangers wore civilian 
clothes or even Union uniforms. Most 
written accounts label Mosby’s Rang- 
ers as “partisans”, but this article will 
use the term “guerilla” because it best 
describes the Rangers, as defined by Dr. 
Lieber in 1862. Colonel Mosby him- 


| should McClellan succeed, he would be | 


self one said, “Although I have never | 


adopted it, I have never resented as an 
insult the term “guerrilla” when applied 
to me.” 


State of the Union 1863 and 1864 | 


The period leading up to the 
Shenandoah Valley Campaign was a 
pivotal time. In January 1863, President 
Lincoln issued his final Emancipation 
Proclamation. That same month, he re- 
placed General Burnside with General 
Joseph Hooker as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. In early May, 
the Union’s General Hooker was dealt 
a stinging blow when he was defeated 
at Chancellorsville by General Lee. This 
decisive victory was bittersweet for the 
South as General Stonewall Jackson 
succumbed to wounds suffered in the 
battle. 

With newly gained momentum, 
General Lee initiated a second invasion 
into the North only to be defeated less 
than a month later at Gettysburg. At 
the same time, General Grant and the 
Army of the Tennessee defeated Con- 
federate forces at Vicksburg and split 
the Confederacy east and west of the 
Mississippi. On November 19, 1863, 
President Lincoln delivered his historic 
“Gettysburg Address” and in March 
1864, he found “his general” and el- 
evated General Grant to the command 
of all the Union armies. 

In August 1864, the future of the 
Union was in question as President Lin- 
coln’s earlier top commander, General 
George B. McClellan, announced his 
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bid for the upcoming presidential elec- 
tion. Running on an anti-war platform, 


in position to take the war and the na- 
tion in a much different direction. In 
the months leading up to the Novem- 
ber 1864 election, two important cam- 
paigns had the potential for derailing 
President Lincoln’s future for a second 
term—Grant’s Overland Campaign 
and Sherman’s Georgia Campaign. A 
Confederate counter-offensive in the 
Shenandoah Valley, should one develop, 
would also be fraught with possible po- 
litical consequences. 


Guerilla Warfare in the Upper South 


One of the least studied aspects of 
the Civil War is Confederate use of ir- 
regular or guerilla-type warfare. At the 
beginning of the war, many individu- 
als and some small bands of Southern 
nationalists sprouted up to launch at- 
tacks on the Union army. They sniped 
at passing columns, ambushed patrols, 
and disrupted supply lines only to melt 
back into the landscape when confront- 
ed. 

As the war progressed, these indi- 


viduals banded together and became | 
Colonel Carr B. White, a brigade 


more organized. Most groups were 


from densely rural areas where it was | 


easy to avoid larger Union concentra- 
tions yet ideal for causing havoc by 
attacking outlying detachments or pa- 
trols. 

Prominent Vietnamese scholar of 
asymmetric warfare, Truong Chinh, 


| concluded an effective guerilla war 


needed to be a “people’s war”; meaning 
it should be employed in close conjunc- 
tion with regular forces as well as the 
surrounding populace. This “people’s 
war” concept is very much what Con- 
federate authorities had in mind when 
they legitimized these bands with the 
Confederate Partisan Ranger Act of 
April 1862.' 


Union Response 
Early in the Civil War, Union au- 


thorities dismissed these guerilla bands 
as “bushwhackers” and an almost ex- 
pected annoyance of any war. Eventu- 
ally these irregular forces proved highly 
effective and a real thorn in the side of 
the Union Army. By 1863, these groups 
had two distinct advantages: first, they 
were highly organized by this point, 
especially groups like Mosby’s Rangers, 
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| and secondly, Union forces were not 
_ sure how to counter this threat.” 

According to Bard O’Neill’s Insur- 
gency and Terrorism, nothing weighs 
more heavily on the outcome of an in- 
surgency than a government’s response. 
Critical to any success is the ability to 
properly recognize and understand 
the problem. Irregular warfare was 
hardly new in 1861 but many Union 
commanders chose to counter it with 
conventional means. Union responses, 
especially in the northern Virginia area, 
varied widely both in method and ef- 
fectiveness. The Union employed ev- 
erything from large cavalry sweeps to 
the use of “punitive justice” in hopes of 
wiping these bands out. None of these 
tactics was effective and the latter only 
galvanized the populace against the 
Union. 

Military use of scouts was also an 
old and proven concept but traditional- 
ly most scouts either gathered informa- 
tion or acted as an advance guard for a 
larger force. Employing these scouts, 
not only to gather information, but em- 
powering them to act on that informa- 
tion was a radically new concept for the 
military. 


commander in 3rd Division, VIII Army 
Corps, operating in West Virginia, was 
one of the first to organize Union “In- 
dependent Scouts”? On September 5, 
1863, he issued order number 49 which 
called for: three officers, sixteen non- 
commissioned officers, and a hundred 
men to fill out this new scouting unit. 
More significant was Colonel White’s 
vision of the type of men needed and 
how to employ them: “At least half the 
company will be expected to scout all 
the time. Its headquarters will be in the 
woods. None but experienced woods- 
men and good shots will be accepted”.* 

Captain John Spencer was the first 
official commander of the Independent 
Scouts.° After a short stint in command 
he was reassigned and command of 
the Scouts fell upon the two remaining 
officers: Lieutenant Richard Blazer, a 
former coal boatman from Ohio, and 
Lieutenant Harrison Gray Otis, a print- 
er, who after the war, would go on to 
some fame as the outspoken publisher 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

Once established, the Scouts set out 
almost immediately into the dense, rug- 
ged terrain in pursuit of local guerilla 


bands—the foremost of these being 
Thurmond’s Partisan Rangers, a notori- 
ous group that operated in the Sewell 
Mountain area of West Virginia. Lieu- 
tenant Blazer wasted little time learning 
the terrain and gathering information 
as he led his Scouts into the unknown 
countryside. 

Success in a counter-guerilla fight 
depends greatly on aggressively learn- 
ing everything about the guerilla and 


the surrounding terrain. In the 2006 | 
Marine Corps Manual for Countering | 


Irregular Threats, it states, “To be ef- 
fective at countering irregular threats, 
an intervention force must first under- 


stand this mosaic nature that is peculiar | 


to the area of the intervention and will 
almost certainly have different aspects 
unique down to the sub-region. A deep 
rich and sophisticated understanding of 
the environment of conflict is a neces- 
sary first step in the ongoing journey 
that an intervention force must take in 
its role...” 

On their first foray, Lieutenant Blaz- 
er voraciously gathered information 
about the land and enemy. After several 
days in the field, he surprised his Scouts 
by ordering them to light makeshift 
torches and then he proceeded to lead 
them though the hills at night.° 

They did not stop until after mid- 
night and were moving again before 
dawn. After a short distance, he ordered 
them to check their rifles. Blazer then 
led them into a bivouac site of sleeping 
Thurmond’s Rangers. Lieutenant Blazer 
audaciously led a charge that took the 
entire guerilla band by surprise. The 
Scouts, having suffered not so much as 
a scratch, returned to Union lines with 
thirteen prisoners, thirteen horses, and 
twenty-three heads of livestock.’ 

Over the next few months, the 
Scouts were highly successful in their 
counter-guerilla effort as well as serv- 
ing as the advance guard for Colonel 
White’s 3 Brigade during two expedi- 
tions into Lewisburg, Virginia. Briefly 
disbanded between the expeditions, the 
Scouts were quickly reassembled under 
Lieutenant Blazer for the second incur- 
sion into Lewisburg. The Scouts’ future 
seemed uncertain until the arrival of 
their new division commander, Major 
General George Crook. 

General Crook knew something 
of irregular warfare from his previous 
experience fighting Indians during the 


Rogue River War. Understanding the 
guerilla problem he faced in West Vir- 
ginia, on February 16, 1864, General 
Crook issued general order No. 2: 

“The regimental commanders 
of this division will select one man 
from each company...to be orga- 
nized into a body of Scouts....One 
man from each regiment so se- 
lected to be a Non-Commissioned 
Officer....All these scouts when 
acting together will be under 
command of Commissioned of- 
ficers....Officers will be particular 
to select such persons only as are 
possessed of strong moral courage, 
personal bravery, and particularly 
adept for this kind of service.... The 
men selected who are not already 
mounted will mount themselves 


in the country by taking animals 
from disloyal persons in the proper 
manner....providing however, that 
sufficient stock is left these people 
to attend crops with....”° 

These “Division Scouts” of roughly 
eighty men were charged with sup- 
pressing the local guerillas as well as 
gathering vital intelligence about the 
surrounding terrain and enemy.’ Lieu- 
tenant Blazer was given command of 
this unit of handpicked men, which 
quickly became known as “Blazer’s 
Scouts.”!” 

Now mounted, the Scouts ventured 
out to hunt guerillas in the area sur- 
rounding Charleston, West Virginia. 
Born and raised only forty miles to 
the northwest, Lieutenant Blazer, was 
familiar with the rugged terrain and 


Major General George Crook (1828-1890) had a good understanding of the problem he faced. 
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was quick to learn the immediate area. 
Selected from a larger pool now, most 
of the Scouts were from rugged areas in 
Ohio and many of them were veterans. 
The Scouts continued their counter- 
guerilla fight with measurable success 
against Thurmond’s Rangers as well as 
other guerilla bands in the area of the 
Big Kanawha and Coal Rivers south of 
Charleston.!! 

Initially, in August 1864, when Ma- 
jor General Sheridan moved his Army 
of the Shenandoah into the Shenan- 
doah Valley area he chose to ignore the 
guerilla problem, contrary to the advice 
of General Ulysses S. Grant who recom- 
mended committing an entire cavalry 
division to deal with the matter.'? Gen- 
eral Sheridan rejected even to the point 


of rationalizing the utility of these | 


guerilla bands. In one report he wrote, 
“I had constantly refused to operate 
against these bands believing them to 
be substantially, a benefit to me, as they 
prevented straggling and kept my trains 
well closed up, and discharged such 


other duties as would have required a | 


provost guard of at least two regiments 
of cavalry.”'? Whether General Sheri- 
dan believed his own words is a matter 
of speculation. Eventually, he would 
expend great resources and devote 
thousands of troops to guard against 
this growing threat. He later concluded 


these guerilla bands and their leaders | 


caused him considerable trouble and 
the most fearsome of all was Mosby and 
his Rangers."4 


The Gray Ghost 

John Singleton Mosby joined the 
Confederate Army in May of 1861. 
In less than two years he had proven 
himself one of Major General J. E. B. 
Stuart’s best scouts and was given com- 
mand of fifteen men to act as partisan 
rangers. By the end of the Civil War, 
over 1,880 men would officially serve in 
the 43" Battalion of Virginia Cavalry, 
better known as Mosby’s Rangers.!° 

For the Union, the Rangers were 
an elusive enemy. They had no base 
camp or known headquarters. Most 
were intimately familiar with their sur- 
rounding area because most had grown 
up and lived there most their lives. At 
the end of the day, many Rangers slept 
in their own homes at night. If not at 
home, most Rangers stayed with local 
sympathizers who would feed, shelter, 


| and conceal them.'* 

In a letter he sent to General Stuart 
in 1863, John Mosby described his form 
of warfare: 

“The Military value of the spe- 
cies of warfare I have waged is not 
measured by the number of pris- 
oners and material of war captured 
from the enemy, but by the heavy 

detail it has already compelled him 
to make, and which I hope to make 


his adeptness for what Crook called, 
“that kind of work.”'’®? That man was 


Richard Blazer. 


him increase, in order to guard | 


his communications, and to that 
extent diminishing his aggressive 
strength”. 

This falls squarely in line with 
Clausewitz’s concept of a “people’s war” 
in which armed civilian bands would 
| wage war outside of the main theater, 
careful to avoid the enemy’s strength, 
but sapping the enemy as they “nibble 
at the shell and around the edge” 

By the summer of 1864, Mosby’s 
Rangers had substantial influence in the 


On General Crook’s recommenda- 
tion, General Sheridan sent the follow- 
ing dispatch to Washington on August 
20, 1864: “I have one hundred picked 
men who will take the contract to clean 
out Mosby’s gang. I want one hundred 
Spencer rifles for them. Send them 
to me if they can be found in Wash- 
ington.”*? Soon, the unit was formed, 
mounted, and armed with seven-shot 
repeating Spencer rifles. The task of 
squaring off with the infamous John 
Mosby and his hardened Rangers now 
fell squarely on the shoulders of newly 
promoted Captain Richard Blazer and 
his Independent Union Scouts. 

Although common characteristics 
pervade, every guerilla campaign is 


| unique and no single model solution 


Virginia counties of Loudoun, Fairfax, | 


Prince William, and Fauquier—an area 
commonly referred to, even today, as 
| “Mosby’s Confederacy””* As the Union 
campaign in the Shenandoah got un- 
derway, Mosby’s forces began to stretch 
farther west and across the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The Rangers conducted 
daring raids, harassed outlying patrols, 
and captured wagon trains of Union 
supplies. Until this point, John Mosby 
and his Rangers enjoyed operating with 
almost absolute impunity. 


The Hunter Becomes the Hunted 
To match a guerilla’s asymmetric 
threat sometimes requires one to think 
and operate like the guerilla. It is then 
logical to conclude the qualities re- 
quired to hunt the guerilla are the same 
qualities that make a successful guerilla 
fighter. According to Mao Tse-tung, a 
guerilla leader needs to be brave, posi- 
tive, and loyal to his mission. He goes 
| on to say the leader should display en- 
durance in times of adversity and must 
be able to blend in with the surround- 
ing populace. 
General Sheridan had heard of the 
Scouts’ successes in rooting out local 


fits all. Creativity and adaptability are 
crucial for leading a counter-guerrilla 
campaign. Since their inception, Cap- 
tain Blazer taught his Scouts to live and 
operate much as the Rangers did. Se- 
lected for this special duty, many were 
experienced woodsmen themselves. 
They camped only late at night and 
broke camp before daybreak.?! Their 
operations lasted only a few days and 
when Captain Blazer came across infor- 
mation he deemed reliable the Scouts 
would launch into action. 

There are three essential tenets of 
modern counter-guerilla intelligence 
doctrine: 1) intelligence drives opera- 
tions 2) intelligence is about the people 


_ 3) intelligence and operations are mu- 


tually supporting in that they feed one 
another.” General Crook understood 
these precepts even before the Civil War 
when he was fighting Indians. He had 
been careful to select some of his best 


| officers for scouting duties and would 


guerilla bands and decided he needed | 


someone to lead a scouting force spe- 
cifically for targeting Mosby’s Rangers. 


General Crook knew of such a man in | 


his division—a man he had personally 


selected to lead his Scouts because of | 
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send them out to learn everything they 
possibly could about the people in the 
surrounding areas.” 

In many ways, Richard Blazer was 
his own best intelligence officer. Ac- 
cording to accounts from his Scouts, 
Captain Blazer was careful to question 
every single “man, woman, and child” 
he met.** Perhaps his greatest strength 
was his natural ability to blend among 
a populace that was largely sympa- 
thetic towards Mosby’s Rangers and the 
Confederate cause. The most revela- 
tory accounts come from the Rangers 


= 
& 


Blazer's men picketed on the Charles Town Pike (drawing by James E. Taylor) 


themselves. One Ranger wrote, “By his 
[Captain Blazer’s] humane and kindly 
treatment, in striking contrast with the 
usual conduct of our enemies, he so 
disarmed our citizens that instead of 
fleeing on his approach and notifying 
all soldiers, thus giving them a chance 
to escape, little notice was taken of him. 
Consequently, many of our men were 
‘gobbled up’ before they were aware 
of his presence.”*> Even John Mosby 
himself once joked he feared the locals 
would make Blazer a “naturalized Con- 
federate citizen.” 

Despite most written accounts, pop- 
ular support for the Rangers was not an 
absolute. More the exception than the 


rule, not all Rangers were benign to the | 


locals. On April 1, 1864 General Robert 
E. Lee wrote in an official correspon- 
dence, “Experience has convinced me 
that it is almost impossible, under the 
best officers even, to have discipline in 


these bands of Partisan Rangers, or to | 


prevent them from becoming an injury 
instead of a benefit to the service, and 
even where this is accomplished the 
system gives license to many deserters 
and marauders, who assume to belong 
to these authorized companies and 
commit depredations on friend and foe 


alike” General Lee went on to conclude 


Partisan Rangers upset regular units’ 
troop morale and it was his final inten- 
sion to muster Partisan Rangers, to 
include Mosby’s Rangers, into regular 
service. General Lee had great admira- 
tion for Colonel Mosby as a leader but 
understood partisan life was a powerful 
attraction for the wrong sorts of indi- 
viduals. 

On September 3, 1864, General 


Crook’s forces set out for Berryville 
in the northwest of Virginia. Blazer’s 
Scouts screened the Union forces along 
the Shenandoah River, attempting to 
keep Mosby’s Rangers at bay.’*® Gath- 
ering information along the way, the 
Scouts realized a sizable Ranger force, 
possibly as large as one hundred and 
fifty, was near.”’ The following day, two 
local citizens provided the Scouts with 
a location for the Rangers and, mindful 
of a possible trap, the Scouts proceeded 
there with great caution.” 

Feeling safe on the west side of the 
Shenandoah River, the Rangers had un- 
bridled some of their horses and were 
resting when Blazer’s Scouts attacked.” 
Confused and frantic, the Rangers at- 
tempted to flee in every direction. 
Realizing they were still outnumbered 
and fearing the Rangers would be re- 
enforced, the Scouts made their way 
back toward the river.’” 


Captain Blazer’s official report from 


Myer’s Ford, dated September 4, 1864: 
SIR: I came upon Mosby’s guer- 
rillas, 200 strong, at this place, 
and after a sharp fight of thirty 
minutes we succeeded in routing 
him, driving them three miles, 


over fences and through cornfields. | 
They fought with a will, but the | 


seven-shooters proved too much 


for them. My loss is 1 killed and 4 | 


wounded, 1 severely; his is, 1 com- 
missioned officer and 6 privates 
killed, and 1 commissioned officer 


and 4 privates wounded. I have 6 | 


prisoners....] have my wounded and 
entire command over the river... 

Recounting the events at Myer’s 

Ford, Major John Scott, the first official 
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| historian of Mosby’s Rangers, called 
Captain Blazer, “the most formidable 
Federal officer with whom we have had 
to cope in the Valley.” Another Ranger 
went on to admit, “I did not imagine 
there was an enemy on our side of 
| the river and thought the only danger 
would be from the other side...” 
On November 16, 1864 Ranger 
Captain R. P. Montjoy was leading 
his company back from a raid on a 
Union cavalry unit. After reaching the 
| Shenandoah River, he allowed about 
| half his unit to return to their homes in 
| Loudoun County.*' He then proceeded 

on with his thirty Rangers with about 

twenty prisoners in tow.” The Rangers 
| were only about two miles west of the 
| Shenandoah River when he decided to 
| stop for a rest under the trees. Sudden- 
| ly, caught by total surprise, the Rangers 
- found themselves under attack from 

Blazer’s Scouts. Using surprise and vio- 
| lence of action, Captain Blazer knew he 
had the upper hand. 

Frantically, the Rangers fled east to 
the “Vineyard”, a familiar home of one 
of General Stuart’s officers. There, the 
Rangers attempted to make their stand 
_ but proved unsuccessful. As one Ranger 
later recounted, “In less time, almost, 
than it takes to tell it, they [Blazer’s 
Scouts] recaptured the prisoners and 
_ horses, killed two of our men, wounded 
five others and galloped away, while 
Montjoy and his badly whipped men 
sought much needed cover in the direc- 


tion of the river.’ 


Showdown at Kabletown 

When word of the Rangers’ humili- 
ating defeat at the Vineyard reached 
Colonel Mosby he was furious. Finally, 
Mosby concluded, he and Captain 
Blazer “could not long inhabit opposite 
sides of the Blue Ridge Mountain.” 

Mosby dispatched one of his most 
| trusted officers, Major Adolphus “Dolly” 
Richards with two companies of Rang- 
ers to “wipe Blazer out! Go through 
him!”> Mosby sent them off with a 
warning, “You let the Yankees whip you? 
Pll get hoop skirts for you! Ill send you 
into the first Yankee regiment we come 
across! °° 

Early, on November 19, Richards 
rode out with his Rangers in search of 
the Scouts. Various accounts number 
the Ranger force anywhere between 110 
| and 319.” They headed toward Snick- 


er’s Gap just east of the Shenandoah 
River. He soon got word the Scouts 
were nearby and pointed his Rangers in 


the direction of Kabletown, West Vir- 


ginia—a known stop for the Rangers. 
Once arriving in Kabletown, Rich- 


ards received a report of a Scout camp | 


nearby. They sprinted to the reported 


spot only to find an empty bivouac. | 


Richards knew that he had only just 
missed them and they could not be far. 


He sent two of his best Rangers, John | 


Puryear and Charley McDough, back 
to Kabletown with orders to keep an 
eye out for any signs of Blazer and his 
Scouts.”* 

Early the next day, a small group 


of Scouts spotted the two Rangers. | 


The Scouts quickly netted Puryear 
but Ranger McDonough managed 


to escape. McDonough rejoined the | 


Rangers a few miles away and made his 


report. Richards now knew the Scouts | 


were close. 

Possibly unaware he was outnum- 
bered and being hunted, Captain 
Blazer and his sixty-two Scouts were 


themselves searching out the Rangers. | 


Blazer, possibly thinking he could get 
the upper hand, was intent on finding 
the Rangers. 

Reports of what occurred next are 
sketchy and sometimes conflicting. 
Some accounts say Richards baited 
Blazer into an ambush and others say 
Blazer simply did not suspect such a 
large force of Rangers. Either way, Cap- 
tain Blazer had no indication of what 
he was about to encounter. 

When the Scouts and Rangers fi- 
nally squared off, it was a close range 
fight and Blazer quickly lost as many as 
a third of his force in the initial attack. 
The Scouts’ repeating rifles proved a 
disadvantage at close range, which was 
better suited for the Ranger’s Colt pis- 
tols.” In disarray, the remaining Scouts 


fled towards Myerstown, West Virginia. | 
Disregarding his own safety, Captain | 


Blazer attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
consolidate his remaining force in My- 
erstown. This attempt to rally his men 
probably cost Captain Blazer valuable 
time he could have used to save himself. 
Forced to flee, Captain Blazer was soon 
overtaken and captured by four pursu- 
ing Rangers. 

General Sheridan sent the following 
casualty report to General Halleck, then 
Chief of Staff for the Army: 


Captain Blazer, with his com- 
pany of scouts, had a fight with 


Mosby on the 18"...killed seven or | 


eight of Mosby’s men, and followed 
him across into Loudoun County. 
Blazer then returned and went to 
Kabletown. On the 19° Mosby 
recrossed the mountains and at- 


6, and scattered the command. 


are still missing. Blazer had 62 and 
Mosby 115 men. 

In his personal memoirs, General 
Crook credits Captain Blazer for his 
efficiency against Mosby’s Rangers but 
states his force was too small to finish 
the job. Ironically, about the time Blaz- 


increase the size of the scouts.“” 


day Blazer’s command fell, he had just 
as good odds of beating us as we had of 
beating him.” *’ Most written accounts 
from Rangers show nothing but the ut- 
most respect for Captain Blazer, both as 
a man and a commander. In light of all 


Blazer “passed anything that had been 
done in the Shenandoah campaign”. 
Incidentally, one of the four Rang- 
ers who took part in the actual capture 
of Captain Blazer was Lewis Thornton 
Powell—better known as Lewis Paine 
or “the terrible Powell.” After leaving 


of John Wilkes Booth’s co-conspirators 


coln. For his crimes, specifically the 
attempted murder of then-Secretary of 
State, William Seward, Powell was tried 
and later hanged. 


Conclusion 

The modern-day understand- 
ing and doctrine, as they pertain to 
counter-guerrilla warfare, are for the 
most part, the same as those used by 
Blazer’s Scouts in 1864. This is not an 


but rather to point out the enduring 
fundamentals of guerrilla warfare and 
the fact Captain Blazer and his Scouts 
| intuitively grasped these concepts with 
little or no formal training. 


General George Crook understood 
| the enemy, the nature of the threat, and 
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er’s Scouts were defeated at Kabletown, | 
Crook was preparing a plan to greatly | 


Describing the events at Kabletown, | 
a former Mosby Ranger wrote, “The | 


the Rangers, Powell found fame as one | 


in the assassination of President Lin- | 


tacked Blazer; killed 16, wounded | 


Twenty-nine have come in; eleven | 


knew how to counter it. Not unlike the 
special operations forces today, General 
Crook created an elite unit of screened 
| and selected men with the skills and ap- 

titude for countering this irregular type 

of warfare. Specially trained, equipped, 

and led for a specific mission, Blazer’s 
| Scouts were created to take the fight to 
Mosby’s doorstep. Moreover, they did 
so by understanding the enemy, gather- 
ing intelligence, and meeting the en- 
emy’s asymmetric threat on their own 
terms. 

In the Marine Corps’ Small Unit 
Leader’s Guide to Counterinsurgency, 
then Lieutenant General James Mattis 
wrote, “[Our small unit leader] must 
utilize tactical cunning, the art of em- 
ploying the skills of our profession in 
shrewd and crafty ways to out-adapt 
our enemies. They must be perceptive 
in their understanding of culture and 
its impact on operations. Our small 
unit leaders must be able to lead in 
tough environments, be aggressive deci- 
sion-makers, and always act with moral 
integrity”. The approach and actions of 
Captain Richard Blazer and his Scouts 


_ embody every aspect of that statement. 


of Colonel Mosby’s accomplishments, | 
| he once stated his victory over Captain 


The Scouts’ defeat at Kabletown 
should not overshadow their accom- 
plishments or the insights they provide 
today. Their 1864 campaign has all 
the elements of a model case study 
for students of modern warfare. The 
“what” is not nearly as significant as 
how the Scouts were able to accomplish 
what numerous efforts before them 
were unable to do. Suspend reality for 
a moment and imagine what Captain 
Blazer and his Scouts would have done 
differently armed with the multitude of 


| recently published counter-insurgency 


manuals and publications available to- 
day. It is hard to envision they would 
have changes much at all. Examined 
with a modern understanding of ir- 
regular warfare, Captain Richard Blazer 
and his Independent Union Scouts 
proved to be ahead of their time and 
stand out as the only effective counter- 


| guerrilla campaign of the entire Civil 


indictment against modern doctrine | 


War. The Gray Ghost himself, Colonel 
John Singleton Mosby, admitted the 
greatest threat he and his Rangers ever 
faced were Blazer’s Scouts.“ 


Enilogue 
In his closing chapter on the Civil 
War, General George Crook wrote in his 


autobiography, “I regret to say too late 
that it was not what a person did, but 
it was what he got credit of doing that 


gave him a reputation and at the close | 


of the war gave him position. Although 
well-known for his exceptional service, 
Richard Blazer never sought fame or 
fortune after the war. In fact, personal 
pride kept him from even asking for a 


pension though he easily would have | 
| had served in the 23? Ohio Volunteer 


been granted one.* 

After his capture outside Myer- 
stown, Captain Blazer was sent to Libby 
Prison in Richmond, Virginia. He spent 
nearly four months there until he was 
paroled in exchange for a Confederate 
Colonel.** Upon his release, Captain 
Blazer was presented with his personal 
effects including his Union cavalry 
sword—a gesture arranged by Colonel 
Mosby himself.” 

Captain Blazer returned to his unit, 
the 91* Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
eventually left active service on June 24, 
1865. He returned to his wife, Dolly, 
and their five children in Gallipolis, 
Ohio, and eventually, their family 
would grow to thirteen in all. Richard 
Blazer became a leader in the Gallipolis 
community and served as the Gallia 
County sheriff. 

After the war, John Mosby and 
Richard Blazer developed a relation- 
ship of mutual respect and periodically 
exchanged letters.“* John Mosby even 


sent Richard Blazer a gift — a “Missis- | 
sippi rifle” which Blazer put to good use | 


hunting squirrels.” 

In the summer of 1878, the John A. 
Porter, a steamboat from New Orleans, 
arrived near Gallipolis with passengers 
and crew stricken with deadly yellow 
fever. Turned away by every other port 
and running dangerously low on provi- 


Blazer captured at one dash...more 
prisoners from the rebel army than the 
government can pay at the rate of $30 
per month in one hundred years....” 
Through a continued grass-roots effort 
from people who knew of Captain Blaz- 
er’s service, a small pension of twenty 
dollars per month was finally approved. 
Among Captain Blazer’s advocates was 
President Rutherford B. Hayes who 


Infantry—a source of many of Blazer’s 
Scouts. 
Although there are no known mem- 


oirs attributed to Richard Blazer, there 


is little doubt he was a pioneer in his 
grasp and practice of irregular warfare. 
Personal letters and memoirs are often 
skewed but actions on the ground and 


| proven results speak volumes about 


sions the disabled Porter was forced to | 


land near Gallipolis. Desperate at this 
point, the passengers and crew found 
relief in the aid of a handful of brave 


citizens, among them, acting sheriff | 


Richard R. Blazer. 

Ignoring his own safety, Richard 
Blazer proved his courage and human- 
ity once more. Shortly after, Richard 
Blazer contracted yellow fever and 
passed away on October 29, 1878 in his 
hometown of Gallipolis, Ohio. 

A small pension request for Mrs. 
Dolly Richards was eventually vetoed 
by President Grover Cleveland. In re- 
sponse, one journalist wrote, “Captain 


Captain Blazer’s knowledge and abili- 
ties. What are needed to fight a counter- 
guerilla campaign are imagination, 
daring, and ingenuity. Not hindered by 
a formal military education, Captain 
Blazer was not bound by the restraints 
and constraints of conventional mili- 
tary science and was able to practice the 
true art of war. In a eulogy written for 
Captain Blazer, Colonel Mosby referred 


to Captain Richard Blazer as his “most 


formidable foe”.*' 
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Daniel Mallock 


Major General Patrick Ronayne Cleburne. 
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After the Confederate rout at Missionary Ridge in 1863, Cleburne 
came to the conclusion that unless a new source of manpower was 
tapped, the Confederacy was doomed. 
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Two concepts were at the heart of 


Confederate war aims. Major General 
Patrick Cleburne, division commander 
in the Army of Tennessee, came to see 
these goals as in conflict with one 
another. As Major Anderson lowered 
the flag at Fort Sumter in April, 1861, 
few could know that the war would 
become so devastating and costly. 
Even fewer in the South would 
come to accept until far too late 
that, where slavery and Southern 
independence were concerned, the 
former must be abolished to ensure 
success of the latter. 

By late 1863, the attempt 
to uphold the dual concepts of 
slavery and Southern independence 
had, for a few in Confederate service, 
become clearly self-defeating. The 
Emancipation Proclamation of late 1862 
changed the tone of the war for many 
in Europe from a War of Independence 
to a crusade to end slavery. As a result 
recognition and assistance from Britain 
or France became increasingly unlikely. 
In addition, and more ominously, 
northern blacks and escaped southern 
slaves were being actively recruited into 
the Union armies. After the Confederate 
defeat at Missionary Ridge, November, 
25, 1863, Patrick Cleburne concluded 
that the South could not achieve 
independence without first abandoning 
slavery then recruiting slaves to fight in 
the Confederate army. 

For Confederate patriots like 
Cleburne, the idea that slavery must 
be abolished for Independence 
was a pragmatic reality. With an 
understanding gained from experience 
that manpower shortages were at the 
core of Confederate setbacks, Cleburne 
would propose a revolutionary idea to 
the leaders of the Army of Tennessee 
that, had it been implemented, might 
have changed the course of the war. 


Something Must be Done 


After the route of the Army of 
Tennessee at Missionary Ridge and 
Chattanooga, late November, 1863, the 
fortunes of the Confederacy in the West 
had taken a drastic turn for the worse. 
Soon after the battle, Braxton Bragg had 
resigned command of the army and 
gone to Richmond by order of Jefferson 
Davis, leaving General William T. Hardee 
in temporary command. Several months 


Major General Thomas Hindman, 
Cleburne’s friend and former law 


partner, wrote an anonymous piece 
in the Memphis Appeal calling for the 
arming of slaves. 


before, Cleburne had been the “best man” 
at Hardee’s wedding. With the acrimony 
and political infighting that had plagued 
the army under Bragg’s command 
apparently removed, Cleburne may have 
believed the time was right to publicly 
present his radical ideas—he would 
suggest nothing less than the eventual 
abolition of slavery, and a plan to solve 
the South’s manpower crisis by recruiting 
slaves into Confederate military service 
in exchange for their freedom. 

After the defeat at Missionary 
Ridge, Cleburne had earned the official 
thanks of the Confederate Congress for 
saving the army from further disaster 
by his successful command of the rear- 
guard, most particularly at Ringgold 
Gap. As the Army of Tennessee rested 
at Dalton, Georgia, Cleburne was busy 
working on a paper at his headquarters 
at Tunnel Hill, ten miles to the north. 
Following his former law partner 
and friend Major General Thomas 
Hindman’s recent example, Cleburne 
wrote a lengthy paper which would 
later be known as “Cleburne’s Proposal” 
or “Memorial”. The January 2, 1864, 
meeting of senior commanders of the 
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Army of Tennessee at which this paper 
was read would not be a pleasant one. 


Precedents and Dark Omens 


It had long been quietly 
discussed in Confederate leadership 
circles that slavery should be 
sacrificed to secure independence. 
An early proponent, General 
Richard S. Ewell (later one of the 
top commanders in the Army of 
Northern Virginia) suggested, 
after the Confederate victory 
at First Manassas in 1861, to 
President Jefferson Davis that the 
best assurance of future success was 
“emancipating the slaves and arming 
them.”’ Davis strongly rebuffed the 
suggestion. While Ewell’s controversial 
and daring suggestion of emancipation 
pre-dated Cleburne’s, it was a privately 
spoken, not a public, plea. 

Major General Thomas Hindman, 
the former firebrand Democratic 
orator, lawyer, and politician from 
Helena, Arkansas, was the first to 
publicly suggest arming the slaves and 
offering them freedom in exchange for 
combat service. He was well-qualified 
for the task, as Colonel Sam Williams 
of the 17th Arkansas wrote later of 
Hindman’s oratory skills, “I must say 
that as a speaker for the masses I never 
heard his superior.”? Cleburne had been 
a long-time colleague and loyal friend 
to Hindman. 

During the sometimes violent 
political conflicts in 1858 Helena, 
Hindman had asked Cleburne to 
accompany him to the home of 
a political rival where Hindman 
believed he might be assaulted, or 
worse. Cleburne agreed. As the two 
men walked to their destination, both 
armed, they were ambushed. A gunfight 
erupted during which Cleburne and 
Hindman were shot and seriously 
wounded, with Cleburne not expected 
to live.’ Hindman would do much more 
than stand by Cleburne’s side during the 
meeting at Dalton, he would go so far as 
to set a precedent by suggesting in print 
the essential points of the message that 
Cleburne would deliver officially several 
weeks later. There is no direct evidence 
that the two Generals worked together 
on Hindman’s public suggestions or 
Cleburne’s Memorial, but it is not at all 
unlikely. 


Writing as “Culloden” Hindman 
published an open letter in the 
Memphis Appeal (at that time published 
in Georgia) arguing that the time 
had come to arm the slaves and 
give them freedom in exchange for 
their service. “Culloden” wrote, 
“let him feel that he defends his 
country as well as ours”* This 
extraordinary letter appeared in 
early December, 1863. Several 
weeks later “Cleburne delivered 
his Proposal to an astounded 
audience of senior Confederate 
officers.”* 

As the army rested and 
re-supplied during the winter of 
1863-4 in Dalton, General Hardee 
declined permanent command. 
General Joseph Johnston, despite his 
difficult relationship with President Davis 
was given the position. With his friend 
Hardee still on the scene, and a well-loved 
general newly in command, Cleburne 
made his move. Having practiced law 
(partnering with Hindman in Helena) 
prior to the war, Cleburne was fully 
capable of formulating the elegant and 
rational argument that could lead to only 
one conclusion—slaves must be armed 
and put in the army, and slavery itself 
abolished if independence was to be won. 

Cleburne was not an iconoclast. 
His rational and articulate Proposal 
demanded nothing less than a complete 
social, political, and military shift in the 
South whose purpose was not abolition 
for its own sake but rather as a means 
to independence. A pragmatist, realist, 
and risk-taker on and off the battlefield, 
Cleburne saw abolition only as a means 
to a much desired end. 

The potential negative 
consequences for Cleburne and his 
supporters that the Proposal represented 
were clearly understood by all of 
them. In fact, Cleburne’s “aides tried to 
dissuade their friend and commander 
from advocating the proposal because 
it would damage him and destroy his 
prospects for promotion to Lieutenant 
General. They pointed out that a 
corps was then without a commander. 
Cleburne responded in view of the grave 
crisis he was duty bound to present the 
proposal to the authorities regardless of 
the effect upon his career.”® 

Writing many years later to a 
Richmond newspaper, Irving S. Buck, a 
Cleburne aide and an early biographer, 


General Ewell made the suggestion 
privately to Jefferson Davis in 1861 
that slaves should be armed; the notion 
was coldly rejected. 


wrote that “Cleburne naturally felt 
somewhat anxious as to the outcome 
of this affair, though feeling no 
regrets, and in discussing the matter 
and probabilities said that the most 
disastrous result personally could only 
be court martial and cashiering and if 
such occurred he would immediately 
enlist as a private in his old regiment, 
the 15th Arkansas, then in his division; 
that if not permitted to command, he 
would at least do his duty in the ranks.”” 

After Ringgold Gap, many in 
the Army of Tennessee and elsewhere 
expected that Cleburne would receive 
a promotion to lieutenant general 
and be advanced to corps command. 
Certainly, Cleburne had the experience 
and proven ability. He also had the 
thanks of the Confederate Congress 
for his brilliant command of the rear- 
guard after Missionary Ridge (approved 
02/09/64)*; there were few better 
qualified than he for corps command in 
the Army of Tennessee’s ranks. 

E.T. Sykes, Adjutant-General 
of Walthall’s brigade explained 
why Cleburne remained a division 
commander when he wrote many 
years later in the Publications of the 


Mississippi Historical Society for 1916 
that, “the entire army recognized the 
gallantry, devotion, and military prowess 
of Cleburne, and for a year prior, and 
up to the day of his death, officers and 
men were anxiously expecting his 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
general, and few, very few knew why 
he was not so commissioned.” Sykes 
believed that the Proposal to free 
and recruit the slaves of the South 
had “cost him promotion, yea, ever 
after kept him from attaining his 
just and well merited deserts— 

a lieutenant generalship.””” At the 
time, few appreciated the pragmatism 
of Cleburne’s plan and fewer still 

supported it. 

General Hardee was one of 
the Proposal’s few supporters. He 
would write later that “Cleburne fully 
comprehended the disproportion in 
the military resources of the North and 
South, and was the first to point out 
the only means left the South to recruit 
her exhausted numbers. In January 
1864, he advocated calling in the negro 
population to the aid of Southern 
arms. He maintained that Negroes 
accustomed to obedience from youth, 
would, “ under the officering of their 
masters, make even better soldiers for 
the South than they had been proven 
to make under different principles 
of organization for the North...” His 
proposition met the disfavour of both 
government and people. A year later 
it was adopted by Congress’, with the 
approval of the country, when it was too 
late”? 

By early 1864, many in the South 
realized that without some stunning 
change of fortune, they could not win 
the war. Cleburne, Hindman, and 
their supporters all recognized that 
the preponderance of population and 
economic resources of the North would 
be impossible for the Confederacy to 
overcome without foreign aid and more 
soldiers. 

The slave population of the 
South might well be the answer to the 
Confederacy’s crisis of manpower. “The 
Confederacy contained three and half 
million slaves, who made up almost 
40 percent of the Confederacy’s total 
population.” Arming the slaves was 
not such an outlandish concept to many 
observers as the relationship between 
slave and master in the antebellum 
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Jefferson Davis considered that 
Cleburne’s ideas were “injurious to the 
public service.” 


South and during the war itself had 
generally been seen by many Southern 
whites as a positive one. If Confederate 
society and the government in 
particular accepted and rapidly 
implemented Cleburne’s Proposal, 
the crushing manpower crisis would 
be resolved and independence itself 
perhaps secured. 

John W. DuBose, Confederate 
cavalry General Joseph Wheeler’s early 
biographer commented on the ease 
and likely success of implementing 
Cleburne’s solution. “The argument for 
enlistment of negroes in the Confederate 
army seemed to be justified in the 
perfect fidelity to their masters of the 
thousands of negro slave body-servants 
carried by officers and at first by many 
privates into camp, wrote Witherspoon. 
“This loyalty was unbroken and was 
as remarkable as true. Negro servants 
in the army never deserted.”'* While 
Witherspoon exaggerated in his claim 
that black servants “never deserted”, his 
sentiment and meaning are quite clear 
and were commonly held in the South. 
The idea of the “loyal slave” was not an 
uncommon one. 

Those who supported Cleburne’s 
Proposal perhaps shared a positive 
opinion of blacks similar to that stated 


by Cleburne’s friend and early business 
partner in Helena, Arkansas, Charles 
Nash, when he wrote of having 
“...witnessed one thousand able 
WN bodied men (negroes), who 
had been sent to work on the 
fortifications at Montgomery, 
Ala., offer their services to 
assist in the defense of Selma, 
to which place the Federals 
were rapidly approaching, 
but their services could not 
be accepted, as the officers in 
command were not allowed 
to arm them. They proved 
loyal to their masters and their 
families to the last;’ Nash wrote, 
“Temaining on the plantations and 
working peaceably.’!> 
The fact that the war had 
brought the “peculiar institution” to 
obsolescence appeared clear to those 
few who supported Cleburne. Blacks 
were already appearing in battle in blue 
uniform—the destruction of slavery 
was already in motion. For Cleburne 
and those who supported his Proposal, 
the war was about nothing less than 
Confederate independence; if the 
eradication of slavery could help to 
attain that goal, they were therefore in 
favor of it as a necessary war measure. 
Cleburne was not unaware of 
the irrationality of the idea of slaves 
fighting to uphold a society built on 
slavery. To resolve this obvious conflict 
his Proposal stated that if the slaves 
fought, they should be given their 
freedom and so should their families. 
Much to Cleburne’s disappointment, 
the Memorial caused intense 
controversy and disagreement from 
Dalton to Richmond. The response 
was so universally negative that its 
suppression, on President Jefferson 
Davis’ direct order, was so effective that 
almost thirty years passed before the 
world even knew of its existence. 


“The Subject is So Grave, and 
Our Views So New” — Cleburne 
Proposes the Unthinkable 


Major General James Patton Anderson, 
upon receipt of a “circular order”, arrived at 
Joseph E. Johnston’s headquarters in Dalton 
in the early evening of January 2, 1864, 
where those in attendance included 
“with the general commanding...all 
the corps and division commanders 
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(infantry) of this army (except Major- 
General Cheatham, who was not 
present)”.'° Bromfield Lewis, a member 
of Major General A. P. Stewart’s staff 
wrote, “the general officers were 
summoned to General Johnston’s 
headquarters to hear a paper prepared 
by General P.R. Cleburne proposing to 
emancipate our slaves and put muskets 
in their hands, thereby insuring an 
equality, if not superiority of numbers 
over our enemies.”'’ For some in 
attendance, it would be a most shocking 
and unpleasant meeting. 

Having forewarned his own 
brigade commanders before the meeting 
of January 2nd, Cleburne may have 
felt bolstered by the generally positive 
response that he had received from 
them. Irving Buck, of Cleburne’s staff, 
described the earlier meeting during 
which Cleburne presented his case to 
his division’s senior commanders. “..I 
made from his draft a plain copy of 
the document which was read to, and 
free criticisms invited from, members 
of his staff. One of them Maj. Calhoun 
Benham, strongly dissented, and asked 
for a copy with the purpose of writing 
a reply in opposition. The division 
brigadiers were then called together, and 
my recollection is that their endorsement 
was unanimous, namely, Polk'*, Lowrey, 
Govan, and Granbury.” Cleburne 
had “tested the waters” and, with the 
exception of Major Benham’s dissent, 
his Proposal was received with the 
unanimous approval of his senior staff. 

As the meeting at General 
Johnston’s headquarters got underway, 
General Cleburne read directly from his 
paper. Starting with historical references 
and an overview of the current situation 
in early 1864, Cleburne built his finely 
constructed argument point upon 
point, each in its own right difficult to 
contest, which brought the listener to the 
inescapable conclusion at the heart of the 
Proposal—slavery must be abolished and 
black soldiers must fight for the South. 

It is important to note that 
Cleburne was not alone but rather 
the standard bearer of a group of 
Confederate officers in the Army of 
Tennessee who had co-signed the 
Memorial. Thirteen field grade officers 
from major to brigadier general co- 
signed the Proposal. 

Reading the Memorial to the 
assembled officers of the Army of 


Tennessee, Cleburne often used the 
term “we” rather than “I” to emphasize 
that he was not alone, and that his views 
had been previously reviewed and 
approved by others. “Through some lack 
in our system the fruits of our struggles 
and our sacrifices have invariably slipped 
away from us,’ Cleburne read, “and left 
us nothing but long lists of dead and 
mangled.” Foreshadowing his message 
and layering his meaning Cleburne 
continued, “In this state of things it is easy 
to understand why there is a growing 
belief that some black catastrophe is not 
far ahead of us.... If this state continues 
we must be subjugated.” 

Describing the difficulties faced 
by the army in both recruiting and 
retaining men Cleburne quickly got to 
his key point: “We propose... that we 
immediately commence training a large 
reserve of the most courageous of our 
slaves, and further that we guarantee 
freedom within a reasonable time to 
every slave in the South who shall remain 
true to the Confederacy in this war.’ 

Perhaps there was dead silence 
in General Johnston’s headquarters 


Major General James Patton 
Anderson described Cleburne’s 


proposal as “monstrous, “startling 
in its character,’ and “revolting to 
southern sentiment, southern pride, 
and southern honor.” 


in Dalton—then pandemonium. An 
awe struck horror apparently grew in 
the minds of several of the assembled 
generals as they were faced with this 
moment: they must choose either 
slavery or independence but could 
not have both. For the majority 
at the meeting the choice was 
an impossible one; they chose 
instead to make no decision 
at all and condemned both 
the conundrum itself and its 
proponent. 

Continuing to read from 
the Proposal, Cleburne said, “As 
between the loss of independence 
and the loss of slavery, we assume 
that every patriot will freely give 
up the latter - give up the negro slave 
rather than bea slave himself?” 

The atmosphere in Johnston’s 
headquarters must have been electric. 
“Hindman spoke up in favor of the 
proposal and mentioned ways black 
soldiers could be used.””! Cleburne’s 
presentation, “coming as a surprise to 
most of the officers present, produced 
much commotion; but failed to gain 
additional supporters. Generals Walker, 
Anderson, and Bate denounced the 
document, and Major Benham read 
his statement of dissent.’ The 

response could not have been more 
unfavorable or more intense. 
Major General W.H.T. 
Walker condemned the paper 
as “incendiary”, and in a 
letter to Bragg wrote that he 
“blew out denunciatory”*; a 
week later in correspondence 
with Walker, Major General 
A.P. Stewart wrote that 
arming the slaves and giving 
them their freedom was “at 
war with my social, moral and 
political principles”**; Major 
General James Patton Anderson 
in a letter to his friend Lt. General 
Leonidas Polk was apoplectic with 
confusion and offense, writing that 
Cleburne’s ideas were “monstrous”, and 
that he would not “attempt to describe 
my feelings on being confronted with 
a project so startling in its character, 
— may I say so revolting to southern 
sentiment, southern pride, and southern 
honor?”** Anderson did not have the 
benefit of receiving Polk’s opinion 
as “the letter reached General Polk 
just as he was in the midst of the 


General W.H.T. Walker condemned 
the paper as “incendiary.” 


preparations to meet the advance of 
General Sherman; his answer was 
consequently postponed. Unfortunately, 
no record of it has been found.””’ 

Cleburne had hoped that his 
document would quickly be sent to 
Richmond for presidential review 
and quick action. Instead, Johnston 
demurred in sending the document 
to President Davis (though apparently 
giving Cleburne and others cause to 
believe that he was a supporter). “...My 
impression is that Generals Hardee 
and Johnston were favorably disposed, 
though the latter declined to forward it 
to the War Department, on the ground 
that is was more political than military 
in tone.”** Johnston's decision “greatly 
disappointed Cleburne. He declared 
his readiness to surrender the splendid 
division he commanded to take a 
division of negroes.””’ 

General W. H. T. Walker did not 
share Johnston's hesitations. Writing to 
all those in attendance at the meeting 
one week later, Walker informed the 
generals that he would be sending 
Cleburne’s Memorial to Richmond 
personally, and requested that each man 
reply with his opinion on the matter for 
the record. On the 9th of January, 1864 
Walker wrote to Hindman asking for his 
opinion on the Proposal and informing 
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him that “I wrote to General Cleburne 
asking him for a copy of the article he 
read at our meeting on the night of the 
2d. I informed him that I felt it my duty 
to forward the documents to the War 
Department, which I intend to do. 
He has sent it and avowed himself its 
author. Will you please inform me 
whether you favor the proposition 
and sentiments of the document in 
any form.*° 

Walker already knew that 
Hindman favored the Proposal as 
Hindman had expressed favorable 
views during the meeting. Clearly, 
Walker’s letter was political and, in 
political warfare, there were few better 
in the Confederacy than Hindman. 
Replying to Walker on the same day, 
Hindman’s tone was uncooperative 
and testy, though professional. “I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of this date, and to decline 
complying with your request. Whenever 
my proper superiors see fit to propound 
any interrogatories to me touching 
matters as to which they are entitled 
to inquire, it will be my duty to answer 
directly, and I shall do so. I have no 
opinions to conceal and will evade no 
responsibility that belongs to me. But I 
do not choose to admit any inquisitorial 
rights in you. Permit me also to say that, 
according to my understanding, the 
course you propose to take conflicts with 
a distinct agreement of privacy among the 
officers consulted by General Cleburne, 
which agreement none of them can waive 
without the consent of all.”*! 

The generals who opposed the 
Proposal were, in a sense, representative 
of Confederate society and, as later 
events would confirm, foreshadowed 
the very negative response it would 
receive from Richmond. For many in the 
South, slavery “...had been so long and so 
thoroughly interwoven with the domestic 
economy, the comfort, and the traditions 
of Southern society, that the common 
thought revolted at any suggestion which 
contemplated its eradication either 
proximate or remote.” 

Sometime in late 1863 or early 1864, 
Cleburne told Tennessee Confederate 
Congressman Arthur St. Clair Colyar 
that he “considered slavery at an end.” 
Minimizing for the Congressman the 
more direct and radical language that 
he would use for the Proposal, Cleburne 
explained that “if we take this step now, 
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General Bragg described the proposal 
as “treasonous” and informed General 
Walker that he “would like to know as 
a matter of safety the secret history 
of the treason and the names of the 
traitors” 


we can mould the relations, for all time 
to come, between the white and colored 
races.” ** “We can control the negroes... 
they will still be our laborers as much 
as they now are; and, to all intents and 
purposes, will be our servants at less cost 
than now,” he told Colyar. 

The whirlwind of controversy 
swirling around the Dalton headquarters 
that resulted from Cleburne’s Proposal 
quickly spread to Richmond. General 
Walker had, as promised, sent the 
Memorial on to Jefferson Davis. 
Responding on January 13th to Walker, 
Davis wrote that Cleburne’s ideas were 
“injurious to the public service (and) that 
the best policy under the circumstances 
will be to avoid all publicity, and the 
Secretary of War has therefore written 
to General Johnston requesting him to 
convey to those concerned my desire that 
it should be kept private. If it be kept out 
of the public journals its ill effect will be 
much lessened.””° 

Secretary of War James A. 
Seddon’s letter to Johnston dated the 
21st soon arrived in Dalton informing 
the general commanding that “he 
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(President Davis) is gratified to infer, from 
your declining to forward officially General 
Walker's communication of the memorial, 
that you neither approved the views 
advocated in it, nor deemed it 
expedient that, after meeting as they 
happily did the disapproval of the 
council, they should have further 
dissemination or publicity.”* 
It was clear that the leadership 
in Richmond had taken grave 
offense at Cleburne’s politically 
charged proposal. For Walker and 
those who stood strongly against 
the Memorial, this was exactly the 
outcome they had hoped for. 

Seddon, speaking for Davis, 

instructed Johnston to communicate 
to all those in attendance at the 
meeting of the 2nd and inform them 
that discussion of the matter “can be 
productive only of discouragement, 
distraction, and dissension.” Johnston 
was further instructed to “communicate 
to them, as well as all others present on 
the occasion, the opinions, as herein 
expressed, of the President, and urge 
on them the suppression, not only of 
the memorial itself, but likewise of all 
discussion and controversy respecting 
or growing out of it.”** 

Johnston quickly sent his own 
circular to all his senior commanders 
quoting Seddon’s letter verbatim. In a 
postscript to Cleburne, Johnston added, 
“Be as good as to communicate the views 
of the President, expressed above, to the 
officers of your division who signed the 
memorial.””? Cleburne’s grand plan to 
save the South was now dead. 

“Upon receipt of this General 
Cleburne directed me to destroy all 
copies except the one returned from 
Richmond,’ *° wrote Cleburne’s aide 
Irving Buck. While official discussion on 
the issue of arming slaves was ordered 
stopped, correspondence and behind- 
the-scenes conversations continued. 


Suppression, Treason and 
an End to Options 


The Army of Tennessee’s officer 
corps has often been described as 
suffering from poor leadership and 
wracked with political strife, originating 
mainly from conflicts between former 
commander Braxton Bragg and those 
who wanted his removal from authority. 
Cleburne had been one of those 


many officers who had agitated for 
Bragg’s dismissal from command. 
While Bragg’s critics in the Army of 
Tennessee must have been pleased 
with his departure after the disaster of 
Missionary Ridge and his replacement 
with Hardee, then Johnston, both 
highly regarded officers, they must 
have been horrified to learn of Bragg’s 
appointment as the president’s military 
advisor at Richmond. 

When first informed of Cleburne’s 
Proposal Bragg described it as “treasonous” 
and informed Genera! Walker that 
“T should like to know as a matter of 
safety the secret history of the treason 
and the names of the traitors.”"' Even 
from Richmond, Bragg would continue 
his divisive influence on his former 
command. 

In a March, 1864, letter to Bragg, 
States Rights Gist, brigade commander 
in Cleburne’s own division stated, “I am 
delighted beyond expression to know 
that the Traitors will meet with their just 
deserts at the hands of the ‘powers that 
be’”.” Suggesting that further action on 
the matter was coming, Bragg wrote to 
General Marcus Wright that Cleburne 
and his supporters were “agitators, and 
should be watched. We must mark the 
men”. (Ironically, General Wright, in 
his post-war capacity as a collector 
of Confederate war records for 
the US War Department, would 
receive the only extant copy of the 
Memorial, thus ensuring that the 
long suppressed Proposal was 
published in the Official Records.“ 
In a further irony, this one copy 
of the Memorial had belonged to 
Major Benham of Cleburne’s staff 
who had so vigorously objected to 
it.) As later events appear to show 
Cleburne was, indeed, “marked”. 

Irving Buck, Cleburne’s 
Assistant Adjutant General and 
biographer was rightly concerned 
that the Proposal would “be used 
detrimentally, and his chances for 
promotion destroyed.’* There is 
strong reason to believe that Cleburne 
was denied promotion specifically on 
account of the Proposal. 

From June to September, 1864, 
three corps commands were vacant 
in the Army of Tennessee. None of 
these vacancies was offered to Patrick 
Cleburne. Generals A.P. Stewart and 
S.D. Lee were promoted to fill two of 


the slots, despite the fact that Cleburne 
was senior in rank to both. The last slot 
was filled by Major General Benjamin 
Cheatham who would command 
Hardee’s former corps but without the 
promotion in rank that would normally 
go with such a post.*® Cleburne 
remained a major general commanding 
a division until his death at Franklin, 
Tennessee. 

As the war of attrition continued 
and Confederate fortunes continued to 
sink, public discussion of arming and 
freeing the slaves again arose. In a late 
September, 1864, letter to Secretary of 
War Seddon, Henry Allen, governor of 
Louisiana, was quite unequivocal when 
he wrote, “the time has come for us to 
put into the army every able-bodied 
negro man as a soldier. This should 
be done immediately. ...He caused the 
fight and he will have his portion of 
the burden to bear.” Allen continued, 
sounding very much like Cleburne at 
Dalton nine months prior, “We have 
learned from dear-bought experience 
that negroes can be taught to fight, and 


Brigadier General States Rights Gist, 
a brigade commander in Cleburnes 
division, wrote that “I am delighted 
beyond expression to know that the 
Traitors will meet with their just 
deserts at the hands of the ‘powers 
that be-” 


that all who leave us are made to fight 
against us. I would free all able to bear 
arms, and put them in the field at once. 
They will make much better soldiers 
with us than against us, and swell the 
now depleted ranks of our armies.”*” 

But time to implement a policy 
sea change like that proposed by 
Cleburne was clearly running out 
and, while more people in the South 
were prepared by September, 1864, 
to make the sacrifices that Cleburne 
had suggested in January, there were 
still those who adamantly refused to 
accept the truth - that there could be 
no independent Confederacy and the 
continued existence of the institution of 
slavery in the South. 

General Howell Cobb (former first 
Speaker of the Provisional Confederate 
Congress) writing to Secretary of War 
Seddon from Macon, Georgia in early 
1865, wrote, “I think that the proposition 
to make soldiers of our slaves is the most 
pernicious idea that has been suggested 
since the war began. It is to me a source 
of deep mortification and regret to see 
the name of that good and great man 
and soldier, General R. E. Lee, given as 
authority for such a policy. My first hour 
of despondency will be the one in which 
that policy shall be adopted.” Cobb 

quickly got to the heart of the matter 
for those in opposition to the idea, 
writing, “the day you make soldiers 
of them is the beginning of the end 
of the revolution. If slaves make 
good soldiers our whole theory of 
vm slavery is wrong.” 
; Since the suppression of 
pe, Cleburne’s Proposal in January, 
1864, Jefferson Davis had had 
a change of heart. Doubtless 
encouraged by Robert E. Lee’s 
support Davis (using language much 
like that of the Cleburne Proposal 
he had ordered suppressed), in a 
message to the Confederate Congress, 
in early November, 1864, said, “should 
the alternative ever be presented of 
subjugation or of the employment of 
the slave as a soldier, there seems to be 
no reason to doubt what should then be 
our decision.” 

“Finally, the bill passed,” wrote 
Jefferson Davis in Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government, “with an 
amendment providing that not more 
than twenty-five percent of the male 
slaves between the ages of 18 and 45 
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General Howell Cobb wrote that 
“the proposition to make soldiers 
of our slaves is the most pernicious 
idea that has been suggested since 
the war began.” 


should be called out. But the passage of 
the act had been so long delayed that 
the opportunity had been lost.*’ Even 
Robert E. Lee’s support of the bill could 
not get it pushed through fast enough to 
make a difference. A poor half-measure 
compared to Cleburne’s bold Memorial, 
the bill to recruit black soldiers was too 
little, too late. 

In a letter to Mississippi 
Congressman Barksdale, which was 
published in the Richmond Sentinel 
February 23, 1864, Lee wrote “that 
arming slaves was ‘not only expedient 
but necessary, and that ‘those who 
are employed should be freed’”™' In 
a January 11, 1865, letter to Andrew 
Hunter of the Virginia House which was 
not published at the time, Lee wrote, 
“I think, therefore, we must decide 
whether slavery shall be extinguished by 
our enemies and the slaves used against 
us, or use them ourselves.... My own 
opinion is that we should employ them 
without delay.’ By early March, 1865, 
when the bill allowing for minimal 
conscription of slaves was finally 
enacted by the Confederate Congress, 
the Confederacy itself would exist only 
for another month. 
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THE BATTLE OF 


George Custer’s Opening Act in the 


A postwar photograph of General Sheridan with four of his top subordinates. Merritt is seated at the left 
Custer at the right. The other officers are James W. Forsyth (standing) and George Crook (seated). 
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Library of Congress 


In early August of 1864, Major: | 
General Philip H. Sheridan as- 
sumed command of the Army of the | 
Shenandoah. The campaign would | 
end that fall with several resounding | 
Union victories. The United States | 
cavalry would play a decisive role in 
most of them. Prominent among those | 
triumphs were the battles of Third 
Winchester (Opequon Creek), Tom’s 
Brook, and Cedar Creek in September 
and October. The seeds of those victo- 
ries were sown early on in the campaign 
when Brigadier General Wesley Merritt 
whipped a joint force of infantry and 
cavalry at Cedarville on August 16. 

Operations in the Shenandoah had 
become a sort of showdown by proxy | 
between Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. 
Lee. Lee soon learned that Grant had 
raised the ante in the Valley by sending 
Sheridan with two cavalry divisions. | 
Lee decided to match Grant as well as 
the Confederacy’s limited resources 
permitted. Lee called South Carolinian 
Lieutenant General Richard H. “Dick” 
Anderson to his headquarters for a 
conference with Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis on August 6. At the 
time Anderson commanded the First 
Corps while Longstreet was recovering 
from his Wilderness wound. At that 
meeting, Davis approved Lee’s plan to 
send Anderson to Culpepper with three 
divisions. Anderson would operate on 
the east side of the Blue Ridge while 
Early remained in the Shenandoah. Lee 
hoped that Sheridan would react by de- 
taching troops from the Valley to con- | 
front Anderson. If Sheridan did, Early 
would then attack the weakened force 
that remained in the Shenandoah. The | 
plan, although sound in its reasoning, 


Shenandoah Valley 


9D, > 


; Ry 
otk orConfluences. 


was never implemented as Jubal Early 
soon convinced Anderson that his need 
for reinforcements in the Valley was 
imperative.’ Poe iie ate 

Initially, Lee sent the mounted 
divisions of Major Generals Wade 
Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee along with 


| Major General Joseph Kershaw’s infan- 
| try division of infantry. Two battalions 


of artillery accompanied the force. 
When Grant attacked the Richmond 
defenses at Deep Bottom on August 14, 
Robert E. Lee reconsidered his plans 
and telegraphed Wade Hampton, al- 
ready en route to Culpepper, “Halt your 
command and return to Richmond.” 
Without Hampton and his 3,000 troop- 
ers, Anderson’s force lost much of its 
potential and a cavalry commander 
who understood the realities of late-war 
mounted operations. 

Before Anderson reached the 
Valley, Grant had gotten wind of the 
Confederate reinforcements. The 
Union commander dispatched a special 
messenger from Washington to warn 
Sheridan of the potential danger. That 
messenger, Colonel Norton P. Chipman 
of the War Department, rode over- 
land through Snickers Gap escorted 
by a cavalry regiment. He arrived at 
Sheridan’s headquarters in Middletown 
with Grant’s message on August 15. 
Chipman, a confidante of Secretary 
of War Edwin Stanton, had also come 
to observe firsthand the Union’s lat- 
est commander in the Shenandoah 
Valley. The note from Grant read, “It is 
now certain two divisions of infantry 
have gone to Early and some cavalry 
and twenty pieces of artillery.” Grant 
warned Halleck that Sheridan “must be 


cautious and act on the defensive until | 
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| Major General Richard H. Anderson 
(1821-1879), whoise relations with 
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movements here force them to detach 
[troops] to [Richmond/Petersburg].’ 
Sheridan received Chipman’s no- 
tice not a minute too soon. Anderson 
reached Front Royal that same day. Fitz 


| Lee’s cavalry had arrived earlier that 


morning, and Kershaw’s First Corps 
infantry marched into town that af- 
ternoon. Kershaw deployed pickets on 
the south bank of the South Fork of 
the Shenandoah River and on the road 
leading out of the town. Although only 
Brigadier General Thomas Devin’s lone 
cavalry brigade opposed Anderson on 
the northern bank of the Shenandoah 
River, he chose to rest his forces for 
the balance of the day. In doing so, the 
South Carolinian passed up a prime 
opportunity to seize the fords across the 
rivers. Instead he remained idle at Front 


l_, 2 


General Early were strained. 
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Roger D. Hunt C 


Colonel (later brigadier general) Norton 
P. Chipman (1836-1924). Norton took 
Grant's message to Sheridan. Chipman 
was the Judge Advocate in the 1865 of 
Henry Wirz, and served in the House of 
Representatives from 1872-1875. 


Royal, waiting to hear from Jubal Early 


whose forces were in position near 


Strasburg, a dozen miles to the west. 


He began to withdraw his infantry from 
Early’s front that very night. Early the 
next morning, Sheridan hurried Wesley 
Merritt to Cedarville where he rein- 
forced Devin. 

At Front Royal, Anderson waited 
for a full day but no communica- 
tions from Early were forthcoming. So 
Anderson, whose relations with Early 
were strained, sent Fitz Lee “to seek an 
interview” with Old Jube and arrange, 
on Anderson’s behalf, for an immediate 
joint attack. Lee departed Front Royal 
at daylight on August 16, accompa- 


nied by a staff officer. With the direct | 


road to Strasburg and Fisher’s Hill in 


Sheridan’s hands, Lee crossed the rug- | 


ged Massanutten Mountain, which 
actually consisted of three separate 
ranges. “The ascents and descents were 


so precipitous and rough,” recalled Lee, | 


“that we were obliged to ride mules.” 
Lee reached Early’s headquarters that 
afternoon where the two men finalized 
plans for a joint attack against Sheridan 
on August 17. 

It was not to be. Sheridan withdrew 
his headquarters from Cedar Creek 
to Newtown on August 16. Late that 
afternoon, the sound of artillery fire 
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Brigadier Williams C. Wickham | 


(1820-1888) ordered an advance that 
a fellow Virginian described as "more 
courage than prudence." After the war, 
Wickham adhered to the Republican 
Party. 


reverberated down the valley. These 
thunderclaps provided Sheridan with 


| his first assurance of Anderson’s arrival 
The delay permitted Sheridan to react. | 


in the Shenandoah Valley. With most of 
Sheridan’s army still positioned along 
Cedar Creek, the sounds of battle near 
Front Royal worried the Federal com- 
mander. He feared that Anderson might 
cut off his retreat to Winchester. 

While Fitz Lee conferred with Early, 
Anderson belatedly recognized the im- 


| banked stream known as Crooked Run 
flowed between the bivouac and the 
hill. Devin’s brigade camped on the 
west side of the Front Royal-Winchester 
Road. Shortly before 2:00 p.m., Merritt 
arrived with the balance of this divi- 
sion. Custer posted his brigade on the 
east side of the road and deployed 150 
troopers from the Sixth Michigan as 
pickets. Gibbs’ Reserve Brigade oc- 
cupied Nineveh more than two miles 
north. With Anderson lurking across 
| the Shenandoah at Front Royal, the un- 
| knowing Union horsemen seemed quite 


© unprepared for action. “Horses were 
=| unsaddled and brigade and regimental 
| headquarters had their tents pitched,” 


observed a correspondent on the scene. 
“Officers and men were for once, they 
thought, partaking of a quiet meal.”* 
The serenity did not last long. 
Wickham’s Virginians splashed into 
the river and charged the New Yorkers 
picketing the west bank at 3:00 p.m. 
The Ist Virginia Cavalry spearheaded 
Wickham’s assault with the 4th and 3rd 
Virginia following behind in column. 
The 2nd Virginia Cavalry crossed the 


| North Fork of the Shenandoah River 


portance of the ford where the Front | 


Royal and Winchester Turnpike crossed 
both the North and South forks of the 
Shenandoah River. Across the rivers, 
the road ascended Guard Hill, which 
loomed over the crossings and would be 
a key to any advance Anderson might 
attempt. At the time, Devin’s Union 
cavalry controlled that high ground. To 
dislodge him, Anderson sent Brigadier 
General Williams C. Wickham’s brigade 
of Fitz Lee’s division and Brigadier 


_ General William T. Wofford’s Georgians 


of Kershaw’s division. In Lee’s absence, 
Wickham commanded the division and 
Colonel Thomas H. Owen led the bri- 
gade in the developing action.’ 

The Union pickets occupying Guard 
Hill and the nearby fords belonged to 
the 9" New York Cavalry of Devin’s 
brigade. The main Federal force was 
camped one mile north of Guard Hill 
near Cedarville. A deep and steep 
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a short distance downstream. Captain 
Daniel W. Lapham’s New York pick- 
ets scurried up Guard Hill and halted 
on the crest. There they reformed 
upon their reserves and fired at the 
lst Virginia, holding it at bay for ten 
minutes. Wickham quickly assessed 
the situation and dismounted the 2nd 
Virginia. The cavaliers charged the New 
Yorkers’ exposed left flank, breaking 
their line. The Confederates pushed the 
Federals toward Crooked Run, where 
additional New York reserves waited.* 
Crooked Run quickly became the 
defining geographic feature of the de- 
veloping battle. Captain E.A. Paul, cav- 
alry correspondent of for the New York 
Times aptly described the battlefield 
terrain: 
Crooked Run at this point makes a 
bend something in the general shape 
of a horse-shoe, the toe pointing 
toward Front Royal, the pike pass- 
ing through it longitudinally a little 
to the right of center; just across the 
run, and to the left of the pike, is 
a small cultivated hill 75 feet high, 
called in the locality Round Top. 
Still further to the right, and also 
beyond the run, is the spur of a hill 


running in a southern direction ap- 
proaching within 40 rods of Round 
Top. The right bank or opposite side 
of the creek is a high bluff, except 
immediately at the toe where the 
hill gradually recedes and the whole 
of it is covered with a small growth 
of trees sufficiently large however 
to partially conceal the movement 
of troops unless marching directly 
to the run. The ground between 
the position occupied by our two 
brigades, between the heels of the 
shoes and the run, is broken and 
rolling, with limestone cropping 


out on every hand, and the view | 
only obstructed here and there by a | 


locust-tree.° 

After establishing a foothold on 
Guard Hill which overlooked the valley 
of Crooked Run, Wickham deployed 
his entire brigade. Captain Philip P. 
Johnston’s Virginians muscled several 
guns from Major James Breathed’s bat- 
talion of the Stuart Horse Artillery to 
the summit of Guard Hill. The gun- 


ners unlimbered and sighted their | 
pieces upon Merritt’s ill-prepared camp | 


beyond Crooked Run. Just north of 
the hill, the 1st and 2nd Virginia dis- 
mounted and chased the retreating New 
Yorkers toward the run, while the 3rd 
and 4th Virginia waited as a mounted 
reserve.’ 

The 1" Virginia Cavalry steadily 
drove Lapham’s pickets back to 
Crooked Run, where Captain Timothy 
Hanley’s dismounted squadron waited 
in reserve. Hanley deployed his troop- 
ers at the southern end of the bridge 


over Crooked Run. They fanned out | 


upon high ground on either side of the 
road and waited for the Confederates. 
Lapham’s squadron rallied and joined 
Hanley’s men at the bridge. The New 
Yorkers opened fire and held off the 
Virginians in their direct attacks upon 
the bridge. Nevertheless, the more nu- 


merous Confederates inched their way | 


around both flanks and threatened to 
cut-off the New Yorkers from the rest of 
their brigade on the opposite side of the 
run. Still, the New Yorkers retained their 
cohesion and fell back fighting. Devin 
later praised Hanley for the “gallant 
manner” in which he held the enemy in 
check while Devin prepared his brigade 
for action. A Confederate trooper noted 
that the New Yorkers “poured a hot fire 


into our men, and so effective that of 
about ten men brought to the rear, 7 or 
8 were shot through the breast.”* 

The first shots from Devin’s picket 
line had caused no alarm among 
Merritt’s veterans. Soon, a lieutenant 
from Devin’s staff dashed into Custer’s 
camp and informed him that Wickham 
was advancing in force and driving the 
Federal pickets across Crooked Run. 
Less than ten minutes later, Custer’s 
entire brigade stood ready for action. 
Custer did not wait for his horse to 
be saddled, but mounted an orderly’s 
steed. He galloped to the nearest emi- 
nence and reconnoitered the situation 
for himself. He swiftly spied the ad- 
vancing Confederates and deployed his 
command for battle. 

Custer quickly reinforced his 
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skirmish line with a squadron of the 
6" Michigan and deployed Captain 
Dunbar R. Ransom’s battery of the 
3 U.S. Artillery in the center of the 
ridge. Dunbar’s Regular’s delivered 
counter-battery fire against Breathed’s 
gunners on Guard Hill. The Regulars’ 
first three shots scattered a large group 


| of Confederates who had assembled 
| around the artillery to watch the ac- 
_ tion in the valley below. Breathed redi- 


rected the fire of three of his guns from 


| the Federal skirmish line to deal with 


Ransom. At the same time, Custer posi- 
tioned Major Angelo Paldi’s Ist Michigan 
and Colonel James Kidd’s 6th Michigan 
behind the guns and out of sight from 
any approaching Southerners. Colonel 
Russell A. Alger’s 5'" Michigan anchored 
the brigade’s left flank near the river. 
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Colonel Melvin Brewer’s 7" Michigan 
guarded the right next to Devin.’ 

Wickham observed the heavy resis- 
tance that the 1‘ and 2"¢ Virginia en- 
countered from Hanley’s New Yorkers 
at Crooked Run and determined to 
drive them off. In a move one Virginian 
described as a “more courage than 
prudence,” Wickham ordered Colonel 
Owen to “charge as far as possible and 
if overpowered to fall back.” “Away 
we dashed,” recalled a member of the 
3" Virginia Cavalry, as the regiment 
pounded down the pike “through a 
storm of shell and small arms.” The 3 
Virginia broke the Federal skirmish 
line and poured across Crooked Run. 
The Virginians fired from horseback 
at the retreating New Yorkers. Then 
Wickham pursued them across the 
creek with the 4" Virginia.'° 

Devin had already ordered Colonel 
Luigi de Cesnola’s 4 New York Cavalry 
into action. Devin sent the remain- 
ing squadrons of the 9" New York to 
the hills on the right with orders to 
threaten Wickham’s left flank. “Uncle 
Tommy” also deployed his horse artil- 
lery, which opened fire on the advanc- 


ing Confederates. In the camp of the | 


6" New York, the men were standing in 
line waiting to be paid when the fight- 


ing started. The paymaster closed shop | 


and left the regiment partly unpaid. 
“T want to see a cavalry fight,” he told 
them as they rushed to their horses. 
His wish would soon be fulfilled. The 
6" New York advanced with the 17" 
Pennsylvania to support Cesnola. 
Cesnola’s men arrived at the front as 
the 1* and 2™ Virginia drove Hanley’s 
and Lapham’s squadrons from their 
position on the hills. Devin ordered a 
charge, and the 4'* New York surged 
forward with drawn sabers “under a 
perfect sheet of leaden fire.” Cesnola 
struck the flank of the advancing 
Confederates and shoved them back 
across Crooked Run. The New Yorkers 
slashed in among the retreating 
Confederates and nabbed a number of 
prisoners. Private Frank Leslie captured 
the colors of the 3% Virginia and earned 
the Medal of Honor for his deed. While 
the 4° New York charged, Captain 
Charles H. Peirce’s battery of the 274 
US. Artillery made “sad havoc” in the 
Confederate ranks. The 3" Virginia fell 


| 


back for several hundred yards, rested | 


Library of Congress 


Brigadier thomas Devin (1822-1878). 
| Of Devin, a former New York city 
house painter, it was said, "he knows 
how to take his men in, and also how 
to bring them out.” He was breveeted 
major-general at the close of the war. 


and sorted out its jumbled ranks. For 
now, the tempo of the cavalry action 
along the pike declined. Devin had 
firmly repulsed Wickham’s efforts.'! 

At the same time, action heated up 
in Custer’s front. Captain Levant W. 
Barnhart, Custer’s Assistant Adjutant 
General, rode to the left of the line. He 
discovered Wofford’s brigade crossing 
the Shenandoah in two columns at a 
ford downstream from the pike. Custer 
shifted Colonel Alger’s 5" Michigan and 
Major Paldi’s 1** Michigan into posi- 
tion behind the hill. The blonde-haired 
general instructed Alger to dismount 
and form his line of battle behind the | 
crest of the hill to the left and rear of | 
Ransom’s guns. To Alger’s right, Paldi 
held his regiment in readiness to launch 
a mounted charge. Custer laid a trap for | 
the Confederate infantry. He advanced 
a section of Ransom’s battery to a ridge 
in advance of his main line, dangling 
it as bait to lure the Southerners into 
his trap. The Regulars sited their guns 
on Wofford’s 1,200 Georgians as they 
moved under cover of brush and trees 
along the river. Wofford spied the seem- 
ingly unsupported artillery, formed the | 
16" and 24'* Georgia in line of battle 
with Cobb’s Legion, and directed them 
to charge and “easily capture the guns.” 
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Wofford’s Georgians charged out 
of the woods “with a yell like so many 
demons.” Ransom’s two guns belched 
canister into the Confederate ranks, but 
failed to halt the jubilant Confederates 
rushing up the hill. On the reverse slope 
of the hill, the men of the 5" Michigan 
steeled themselves for the impending 
collision. “The moment we awaited the 
attack,’ reported one trooper, “was one 
of the most intense suspense.” As the 
Georgians neared the crest, Alger rode 
out in front of the 5* Michigan and or- 


| dered an advance. The troopers “arose 
| from the grass as one man,” advanced 


to the crest and opened fire with their 
seven-shot Spencer Repeating rifles into 
the faces of the stunned and startled 
Georgians. “For a few minutes,” re- 
ported a correspondent, “there was one 
incessant roll of musketry.” Wofford’s 
front line staggered, but his veterans 
soon recovered and struggled to move 


| forward.!? 


Custer pressed his hat firmly to his 


head as he rode rapidly along the ridge 


under the heavy rifle fire. As he dashed 
toward the 5" Michigan, a Confederate 
bullet clipped off one of his golden 
locks, which fell to his shoulder. When 
he reached Alger’s position, Custer 
“waved his hat and shouted to them 
to advance; the bugler sounded the 
advance.” With an enthusiastic cheer, 
the 5" Michigan charged into the ranks 
for Wotford’s brigade. The devastating 
onslaught of Alger’s Wolverines shat- 
tered Wofford’s advance. A round from 
a Spencer rifle plunged into Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward B. Stiles of the 16" 
Georgia and killed him instantly. The 
5'" Michigan’s Corporal Frederick A. 
Pond grabbed the flagstaff of the 16" 
Georgia, but color bearer Wave Ballard 


| ripped the flag off and sprinted away 


leaving Pond holding only the staff. As 
the Southerners fell back in confusion, 
Major Paldi’s 1“ Michigan charged and 
struck Wofford’s left flank “with drawn 
sabers like a whirlwind.” Custer and 
Alger “with hats off and sabers drawn, 
rushed up and down the ranks, exposed 
to a most murderous fire, cheering the 
men.” Paldi’s men “used their sabers 
with telling effect.” One Michigan of- 
ficer wrote home, “No men alive could 
withstand the impetuosity of such a 
charge. The enemy gave way, hurrying 
back like a great wave in the wildest 


confusion.”"4 — 

The devastating onslaught of Custer’s 
Wolverines shattered Wofford’s advance. 
The Georgians retreated in disorder 
toward Crooked Run, where they at- 
tempted to make a stand on the orga- 
nized second line of the brigade. The 
5th Michigan pursued the Southerners 
and “slaughtered them by the score” 
with their seven-shot Spencer repeat- 
ing rifles. Major Paldi’s battalion of the 
1 Michigan swung around and cut 
the Georgians off from the run. The 
Michiganders shot Wofford’s horse out 
from under him. The jolt slammed the 
general violently to the ground. He 
fled on foot and swam across the run. 
Although he evaded capture, the injury 
from the fall ended Wofford’s career 
with the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Devin’s keen eye spied Wofford’s rear 
column maneuvering into line of battle 
to support their comrades being driven 
by Custer. Devin rushed Cesnola’s 4" 
New York and three squadrons of the 
6" New York into the fray. The New 


Yorkers pitched into the Georgians | 


before they could form, driving them 
into the run and capturing dozens of 
prisoners. Private Thomas Kelly cap- 
tured the battle flag of the Cobb Legion 
infantry. In Custer’s front, “The enemy 
tried to turn our left,” reported Merritt, 
“but they found us ‘laying for them, 


rm 


and we corralled them, shooting them 
down until they cried for mercy.” Many 
Georgians threw down their loaded 
muskets and followed their General to 
safety across the creek. Several drowned 
in the effort, and nearly 250 became 
prisoners of war. Eighty dead and 
wounded rebels lay in front of Custer’s 
brigade alone.’ 

While Merritt’s horsemen finished 
off Wofford’s infantry on the left, 
Wickham renewed the cavalry action 
on the Federal right. Wickham person- 
ally led the 4" Virginia Cavalry up the 
pike into the gap created by the diver- 
sion of Devin’s units into the fight 
with Wofford. He failed to notice that 
two squadrons of the 6'" New York re- 
mained concealed in a ravine west of 
the road. The Federals held their fire 


| until the Virginians were upon them. 


Then the 6" New York loosed a short- 
range volley into the Virginians, drew 
sabers, and charged. The New Yorkers 
drove the 4" Virginia toward the run 
where Wickham halted the retreat and 


rallied his cavaliers. “The rebel charge | 


was led by General Wickham with great 


| gallantry and coolness,” admired one of 


Devin’s troopers, “he was at one time 
within fifty feet of us.”'® 

The 3 Virginia Cavalry charged 
shortly after Wickham attacked with 


| the 4" Virginia and encountered that 
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Guard Hill—the Confederate objective. 
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regiment as it retreated. The 3“ Cavalry 
veered off to the right and threatened 
the right flank and rear of the Federals 
rounding up prisoners from Wofford’s 
brigade. Custer saw the developing 
threat posed by the Virginians and 
ordered Lieutenant Colonel Melvin 
Brewer’s 7 Michigan Cavalry forward. 
Although Brewer’s troopers endured 
a storm of iron from Johnston’s horse 
artillery, the Wolverines charged the 3" 
Virginia. As the Federals approached, 
the Virginians plainly saw Custer’s flag 
hovering above the Michigan men 
only seventy yards away as the dashing 
Union commander inspired his troops 
to deeds of daring. 

To the left of the 3 Virginia, 
Wickham rallied the 4" Virginia on the 
pike and charged the 6" New York, only 
to be repulsed again. The 7 Michigan 
honed in on the right flank of the 3" 
Virginia and threatened to cut it off 
from the bridge over Crooked Run. 
The Virginians sensed the danger, 
turned, and retreated. Wickham gal- 
loped among the retreating Virginians 
and called out, “Halt men, halt. Where 
the hell are you going to? Rally round 
your general.” The words had barely left 
Wickham’s mouth when a Virginian 
pointed out that the 7 Michigan was 
nearly between them and the crossing 
over Crooked Run. “In a twinkling,” 
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Wickham dashed off for safety with the 
rest of his men. The Federals pursued 
them briefly but halted at Crooked Run. | 
The accurate fire from the Stuart Horse 
Artillery prevented the further advance 
of the 7'* Michignan. Under cover 
of the artillery fire Wickham and his 
men reached the safety of Guard Hill. 
Anderson reacted to the rout by send- 
ing Colonel James P. Simms’ Georgia 
brigade to stabilize the Confederate | 
hold on Guard Hill and the fords.'” 
Tactically, Merritt had dealt 
Anderson a bloody repulse at Crooked 
Run. However, the South Carolinian 
had achieved his objective when 
Wickham’s cavalry secured the fords 
over the Shenandoah River and Guard | 
Hill, Wickham’s and Wofford’s mis- 
guided venture beyond Guard Hill 
cost the Confederacy 400 irreplaceable 
veterans. “Lt. Genl. Anderson, Major 
Genl. Kershaw and (acting) Major | 
Genl. Wickham all witnessed and were 
together responsible for the stupid, 
bungling way in which this fight was 
conducted,” complained a Virginia cav- 
alryman. At Anderson’s headquarters, 


however, a lighter mood prevailed. Staff 
officers joked, “Wofford swung his right 
and made a water hall.” Anderson attrib- 
uted the repulse to “our troops pushing 
forward with too much boldness into 
the open ground north of Crooked Run 
were rather roughly handled.” When 
Robert E. Lee read Anderson’s after- 


| 


Brigadier General William t. Wofford 
(1824-1877). Wofford's men showed great 
courage in the advance, but were shat- 
tered by Custer's devastating onslaught. 


action report, he found little to laugh 


| about: 


I fear that at front Royal, the enemy 
was too strong for the force you sent 
against him. I think in all cases it is 
the best to employ all our available 
force without reference to the weak- 
ness of the enemy. If we have the 
advantage of numbers, it renders 
success more certain the loss less. I 
hope that you will always endeavor 
to bring your whole force to bear 
upon the enemy when possible as 


Library of Congress 


in that way alone can superiority of 

numbers be made valuable.'* 
On the Union side of the run, 
Colonel Russell Alger sat on a stone wall 
while the troopers of his 5'"* Michigan 
| regrouped and mounted their horses. 
| Wesley Merritt trotted up to Alger and 
congratulated him on “the nicest fight 
of the season....” Merritt, Custer, and 
Devin received universal accolades in 
the wake of the battle. Devin received a 
slight wound in the action and would 
miss a couple of weeks recuperating. 
“Colonel Devin, who acquitted himself 
with conspicuous skill and gallantry,” 
praised Merritt, “was painfully wound- 
ed in the foot, though he kept the field 
to the end of the battle.” An officer of 
Custer’s brigade declared, “I do not see 
| how the Government can longer with- 
| hold a star from Col. Devin.” 
The battle of Crooked Run, Guard 
Hill, Cedarville or Second Front Royal 
| proved to be a watershed occurrence in 
| the Shenandoah Valley. Sheridan’s cav- 
| alry proved that they could stand toe- 
to-toe with the battle-hardened infantry 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. From 
this point forward, Sheridan’s cavalry 

| would battle the Confederate foot sol- 

| diers in the Valley on an almost daily 
basis. The U.S. horse soldiers would 
become more adept at fighting infantry 
with each encounter. Ultimately, this 
experience would prove to be the deci- 
sive factor in the campaign. 
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NEGLEY’S 


RAID 


ay 31 - June 9, 1862. 
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This photograph, taken a little over a year after his Chattanooga raid, shoes a bare-headed 
General Negley with members of his staff 


The term “raid” when taken in the context of the Civil 
War in Tennessee usually brings to mind the name Nathan 
Bedford Forrest and his forays upon Murfreesboro and 
later into West Tennessee and Kentucky. Yet the first raid 
in Tennessee’s Civil War history was made a month before 
Forrest's Murfreesboro attack, and was led by Union Brigadier 
General James Negley. 

In late May 1862 Federal Major-General O. M. Mitchell, 
was alarmed by reports that Confederate forces were passing 
from Chattanooga across the Tennessee river to occupy Jasper, 
Winchester and the mountains bordering on the river and 
N&C railroad. This posed a threat to Union advances made 
since the fall of Corinth. Mitchell determined to send a force 
to drive back the Confederate advances, giving Brigadier- 
General James Negley the task.' His raid was likewise 
approved by the military governor of Tennessee, Andrew 
Johnson, who was anxious to open a front in East Tennessee. 

Negley’s expedition would take him from Columbia, 
Tennessee on May 31 and back to Union lines near Shelbyville 
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by the 9th of June. There is very little documentation to say 
just how the raid was planned, but it first hit Fayetteville, then 
moved on to Winchester and Jasper to a position on the banks 
of the Tennessee river, opposite Chattanooga.’ 

Rapidly moving through Confederate territory his 
raiders did much to encourage East Tennessee Unionists and 
discourage Rebels, especially in Chattanooga.? The Confederate 
high command in Knoxville believed this was really the long 
anticipated “invasion of East Tennessee, via Kingston, by 
column from the direction of McMinnville” Confederates sent 
reinforcements to Chattanooga and to Powell’s Valley to protect 
the terminus of the Kentucky Railroad only ten miles from 
Clinton, Tennessee,‘ fearing an all out offensive had begun. 
Deficient intelligence prompted the Confederate commander, 
Major General Edmund Kirby Smith, to wire the Confederate 
Governor Joseph E. Brown of Georgia that “Chattanooga is 
threatened by so superior a force that its evacuation seems 
almost inevitable.” The Rebel commander in Chattanooga, 
General Leadbetter, was instructed to retreat in the direction 


of Knoxville if he could not hold the city.’ 
Certainly, the success of Negley’s raid was in 
large measure ensured by faulty intelligence 
gathering on the part of Kirby Smith. 

Moving up from Fayetteville on June 
1, Negley’s force first attacked Winchester on 
June 2, as Federal intelligence had learned 
that Confederates were determined to hold 
the town and thus ensure access to the north 
bank of the Tennessee River just over the 
Cumberland plateau. Guarding Winchester 
was Colonel J. W. Starnes’ Third Tennessee 
Cavalry that, anticipating Negley’s superior 
force, was in the process of evacuating 
the city when the Yankees dashed into 
Winchester, hastening the completion of the 
rebel withdrawal. A militant Baptist preacher, 
Captain A. D. Trimble,’ “a ranger, with four 
of his band” were captured and prominent 
Confederates assessed fines to compensate 
Unionists who had lost property and liberty 
in the absence of Federal rule.’ 

From Winchester the column moved 
on toward Jasper. A second Union column, 
under Col. Still, coming from Stevenson, 
Alabama, occupied Jasper on the 3rd. The 
next day, at Sweeden’s Cove, in Marion 
County, Confederate cavalry under 
Nashville’s Colonel John Adams would 
suddenly face Negley’s now augmented 
force of Yankee raiders. 

One June 4, after making a forced 
march of twenty miles over a jagged, almost 
impassable mountain road and after capturing 
the enemy’s pickets Negley’s force of four 
thousand five hundred cavalry succeeded at 3 
p.m. in completely surprising General Adams’ 
command encamped at the foot of the 
mountain. After a quick sharp fight Negley 
routed and scattered the Confederates 
“in the wildest disorder, capturing camp, 
wagons with supplies, and ammunition. 
Adams’ cavalry fled forty-three miles, 
“strewing the ground for miles with guns, 
pistols, and swords” without stopping until 
reaching Chattanooga. The Rebel getaway was so abrupt 
that Adams left without his hat, sword or horse. Confederate 
infantry and artillery were crossing the Tennessee River at 
Shellmound, heading north, but turned back upon witnessing 
Adams’ routed cavalry. Federal losses were put at two killed 
and seven wounded, and the Confederate loss at twenty killed 
and twelve captured. Kirby Smith reported greater losses 
of one hundred killed and missing. He immediately sent 
eight companies (totaling 450 men) to Chattanooga, “all the 
available force I have, with instructions to hold Chattanooga 
and its approaches as long as possible.”® 

The next objective of Negley’s Raid was Chattanooga. 
His activities were considered important enough for Smith to 
keep Robert E. Lee posted. Negley’s force made demonstrations 
in force upon Chattanooga on the 7th moving down the 


> Military governor Andrew Johnson 
was anxious to open up a front in 
East Tennessee. 


Cumberland Plateau from Winchester and 
Jasper with artillery. Kirby Smith telegraphed 
Col. Benjamin Allston, commanding the 
First Cavalry Brigade that had been sent to 
Kingston, for “such disposable force as you 
may be able to spare” from Powell’s Valley 
after making proper provision for watching 
the approaches over the mountains. Allston 
was to inform the commanding officer at 
Kingston, to send out scouts in the direction 
of Winchester “and give timely notice of 
any movement of the enemy.’'’ By the 7th 
it was clear that Negley intended to attack 
Chattanooga, and the Confederate high 
command in Knoxville informed Brigadier 
General G. L. Stevenson, in charge of 
Confederate forces at Cumberland Gap, that 
all supporting forces were being withdrawn 
from Powell's Valley to protect Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. Stevenson, now abandoned 
by his superiors, would “therefore have to 
rely upon your own resources in the event 
of being attacked.” Thus Negley’s raid, 
although not aimed at such an outcome, 
caused Confederate forces to be drained from 
the Cumberland Gap, making it virtually 
defenseless and so easier for Federal forces to 
take, without firing a shot, on June 18. 

Standing on the north bank of the 
Tennessee River at 8 a.m. June 8, Negley 
took stock of his situation. He didn’t 
think Chattanooga would be difficult to 
take, but because of the lack of pontoon 
bridge components, rising water, limited 
supplies and his remote and exposed 
position he opted instead for bombarding 
the Confederate batteries and city.” 
Confederate forces on the opposite side 
of the River were well entrenched close 
to the river behind earthworks and ready 
to “dispute our crossing the river at this 
point.” One company of the Seventh 
Pennsylvania took positions at the river 
and served as sharpshooters “to pick off the 
enemy’s gunners.” The remaining cavalry 
protected the rear. At 9 a.m. Union sharpshooters began their 
work and Confederate defenders fired back with a 24-pounder, an 
18 pounder, and four smaller pieces. Federal batteries responded 
in kind with batteries of 44-inch Parrott guns. The cannonading 
was kept up briskly for five hours, at which point the Rebel 
batteries were assumed to have been abandoned. Confederates 
then “beat a hasty retreat” and began to evacuate Chattanooga. 
Having learned the lessons of Nashville's panic, Confederate stores 
were secured and two railroad bridges were burned to impede an 
expected Yankee attempt to cross the river.”” 

D. M. Key, a Chattanooga native and attorney, served 
in the Confederate artillery and left an account of the 
bombardment in a letter to his wife. According to Key: 

[On June 7] ...three batteries of the enemy artillery opened on 
our batteries.... 
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The cannon played on each other from then till dark, the 
sharpshooters of both Armies in the meantime firing at each other 
across the river. Night ended the conflict. We had 3 men wounded 
and none killed.... The next morning [June 8] Maj. Genl. Smith 
having arrived we were ordered to move from our camp...to 
Cameron Hill and to support our batteries....At 9:12 o'clock the 
cannon of the enemy again opened on our camp ...and on the 
town generally. 

They threw shells and balls all through Market Street and over the 
town and far beyond the Crutchfield House. Our guns remained 
in perfect silence Gen. Smith having ordered them not to fire 
until he ordered them to do so. The enemy ceased firing about 12 
o'clock and commenced a hasty retreat.'* 

One anonymous Confederate wrote of the 


bombardment: 


The frightful whizzing of the shell, as they fell rapidly near the 
dwelling of some families residing near the vicinity of the ferry, 
produced the greatest consternation among the women and 


Negley’s line of march was one complete picture of plunder 

and larceny, Greene charged: 
I wish to call the attention of the general to the outrageous 
proceedings of the recent expedition to Chattanooga. I have 
reports from several reliable officers with the expedition that 
outrages of every sort were perpetrated on friend and foe 
alike. The line of march is one scene of pillage and robbery. His 
subordinate officers had aided and encouraged and benefited by 
the depredations. Negley even “laughed at and did not attempt 
to prevent the outrages which came under his notice.” His troops 
were little more than thieves and robbers. 

And as for the alleged good he did to bolster the spirits 
of Union men, Greene claimed that those Unionists who 
were on Negley’s line of march had “been transformed into 
secessionists by this expedition.” All men who declared 
their Union sentiments along his line of march “were after 
his retreat either run out of the country or murdered” The 


children, who were seen running in every 
direction, from the river to the centre of the 
town in the wildest terror, while the most 
heart-rendering cries and screams of others 
in the houses frantically illustrated the 
horrors of war.... 
This morning [8th] the enemy commenced 
shelling the town again about ten o'clock, and 
continued the fire for about an hour and a 
half, a number of the shells exploding in 
the streets and in the ground, one building 
only being hit; no other damage done. Our 
batteries did not reply. All is now quiet, it 
now being 4 P. M.?° 
Withdrawing from his position, 
Negley led his force over the mountains to 
Shelbyville where he reported to Military 
Governor Johnson that his mission “had 
proved successful,” despite the adverse 
results of a skirmish at Readyville on the 
7th with Starne’s cavalry.’ Negley returned 


The success of Negley’s raid was in 
large part due to faulty intelligence 


expedition was not a success, but a “miserable failure....For 


God’s sake let something be done for relief. 
When you get a little farther east you will 
hear enough.”!® 

Washington Turner, a Confederate 
from Jasper, was one of those who were 
brusquely treated by Negley. In his petition 
to Jefferson Davis, Washington spelled 
out how he and a number of his pro- 
Southern friends were robbed by Negley’s 
soldiers, taken prisoner, given no blankets, 
and finally were jailed in Shelbyville in a 
slaughter house. He continued: 

General Negley issued an order prohibiting 
the...citizens of Shelbyville from furnishing 
us with any article of diet whatever....From 
thence we were taken to the State Penitentiary 
and incarcerated with thieves, murderers and 
... remained near four months, while my little 
children were robbed of everything they had 
to eat and scared and insulted by a brutal soldier, 


with eighty prisoners, a drove of cattle, gathering on the part of they having come twelve miles to do it....He 
and a larger quantity of horses. His raid Confederate commander Edmund _ killed one of our citizens by marching him while 
Kirby Smith (above). sick for no cause except his opinion's sake. ...'° 


had destroyed Chattanooga’s batteries on 
the 7th and driven Confederate defenders 
from his earthworks and the city. Several 
railroad bridges were destroyed by the 
Rebels to prevent a Yankee pursuit. Perhaps 
of most value was that “the Union people 
in East Tennessee are wild with joy. They 
met us along the road by hundreds.” 
While Negley seemed to have met 
with some success in his daring raid there 
were some secret whispers—in Union 
circles—that the raid worked to disaffect 
Unionists in East Tennessee and was 
riddled with examples of depredations 
committed against the civilian population. 
In a confidential note to Colonel James 
B. Fry, chief of staff to Major General 
D. C. Buell, Assistant-Adjutant General 
Oliver Greene wrote of the “outrageous 
proceedings of the recent expedition to 
Chattanooga. Outrages of “every sort” 
were committed on foe and friend alike. 
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James Negley pictured as a major 
general. 


Only four days after his mission 
ended, “a little farther east” the New York 
Times was ebullient about Negley’s Raid 
calling it a “Complete Success.’ Beleaguered 
“East Tennesseeans came out in crowds 
along the march and cheered our troops 
enthusiastically” The real importance of 
Negley’s raid was serendipitous in that it 
forced the Confederate high command 
in East Tennessee to withdraw forces in 
and around the Cumberland Gap and 
place them nearer Chattanooga and in the 
Cumberland Plateau to prepare for the 
Kentucky offensive in the autumn of 1862. In 
so doing Southern strength at Cumberland 
Gap was enfeebled to the point that the 
position could be taken with no loss of life 
on June 18, 18627". It may well be, too, 
that Negley’s raid served as a stimulus for 
revenge and model for Forrest’s raid in 
Middle Tennessee in July 1862. 


Endnotes 

1 1 War of the Rebellion: The Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (hereafter OR), Ser. I, Vol. 10, 
pt. I], pp. 282-83. Negley was from 
Pennsylvania and served in the Mexican 
War, and had served with Don Carlos 
Buell in Kentucky as a brigadier of U.S. 
Volunteers. Before the Battle of Stones 
River he worked to reduce the guerrilla 
menace in Middle Tennessee, in the 
Columbia environs. He served brilliantly 
at the Battle of Stones River and was 
promoted to major general. He served 
later in the Tullahoma Campaign that 
pushed Bragg and the Army of Tennessee 
out of the Volunteer State. His career all 
but ended at the Battle of Chickamauga 
as a result of his poor performance 
while commanding the Second Division 
of Thomas’ XIV Corps. Subsequently 
cleared of charges of cowardice and 
desertion he was never again given a field 
command. He resigned in January 1865, 
maintaining that it was the prejudice of 
West Pointers against civilian officers 
that led to his fall. He died in New Jersey 
on August 7, 1901. 
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A Diary of American Events, with 
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Poetry, 11 Vols., (NY: D. Van Nostrand, 
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188-189. The Official Atlas to Accompany 
the Official Records (Washington: GPO, 
1891-1895), plate CXVII (1), indicates 
the route taken by Negley was Columbia, 
Lewisburg, Fayetteville, Salem, 
Winchester, Jasper, Sweeden’s Cove, 
opposite Chattanooga, withdrawal from 
opposite Chattanooga, Tantalon, Cowan, 
Normandy terminating in Shelbyville. 
Confederate intelligence, however, 
placed the movement of the raiders 
from Winchester to McMinnville, then 
south to Jasper and last to the gates of 
Chattanooga. See: OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. I, 
pp. 53, 920. 

3 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. I, pp. 53, 920. 

4 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. II, pp. 598-99. 

5 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. II, p. 596. 

6 There is mention of Trimble, as a Baptist 
preacher, but not by name, in the Official 
Records. See: OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. II, 
p. 257 Captain A. D. Trimble was the 
founding minister of the Missionary 
Baptist Church of Winchester. He 
possessed $7,000 in real and $8,000 
in personal property in 1860. After 
service with the 8th company, Tennessee 
Provisional Artillery, and his capture and 
release, he returned to Winchester. As 
cited in Papers of Andrew Johnson, Vol. 5, 
p. 435, from Thomas F. Rhoton, A Brief 


History of Franklin County, MA Thesis, 
Univ. of Tenn., 1941, p. 76. 

7 Rebellion Record, Vol. 5, pp. 188. 

8 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. I, pp. 903-905. 

9 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. IL, pp. 596; 903-905. 
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11 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. II, pp. 598-99, 601. 

12 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, p. 919. 

13 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pp. 919-22. 

14 David M Key Collection and 
Scrapbooks, Local History Section, 
Chattanooga Public Library. 

15 Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record: 
A Diary of American Events, with 
Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Events, 
Poetry, etc., (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
Publisher 1866-1868), 11 Vols., Vol. 5, pp. 
189-90. [Hereinafter: Rebellion Record, 
Vol. No., etc. ] 

16 According to Col. J. W. Starnes, Third 
Tennessee Cavalry (CSA) he overtook 
“the enemy at Readyville, about 12 miles 
east of Murfreesborough, capturing 
68 and killing 8 of their number, and 
wounding others.” The date of his report 
was June 18, and he does not identify 
the date of the skirmish, although the 
OR places it at June 7—that is, Starnes 
could have been mistaken as to the date 
of the skirmish. Negley was still opposite 
Chattanooga at the time. Perhaps the 
federal troops were a detachment sent 
on a scout prior to prepare the way for 
Negley’s withdrawal from the shores of 
the Tennessee river. 

Starnes official report follows: 

JUNE 7, 1862.—Skirmish at Readyville, 
Tenn. 

Report of Col. J. W. Starnes, Third 
Tennessee Cavalry [CS]. 
LOUDON, TENN., June 18, 1862. 
CAPT.: I have the honor to report that 
about the Ist of this month I crossed 
the Cumberland Mountains with 300 
men of my regiment, a section of Capt. 
Kain’s battery of artillery, and 80 men 
under command of Maj. Estes. In 
accordance with arrangements made 
with Col’s Adams and Davis, I moved 
from Hulbert’s Cove to form a junction 
with them at or near Rutledge’s, some 4 
miles from Cowen’s Depot. On arriving at 
the point designated I found the enemy 
passing up the mountain with a force 
of about 4,500 men, under command 
of Gen. Negley. Believing I could form 
a junction with Cols Adams and Davis 
at Jasper before the enemy could reach 
that point, I recrossed the mountain at 
night by way of Tracy City. On reaching 
Tracy City I learned the enemy were 
already in possession of Jasper, and my 
command would be entirely cut off from 
Chattanooga before I could possibly 
reach there. I determined to shape my 


course toward McMinnville, by way of 
Altamont, which I did. 

On reaching a point some 6 or 8 miles 
from McMinnville I learned that a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry were at that place. 
I immediately moved forward with 
Capt.’s Thompson’s, McLemore’, and D. 
W. Alexander’s companies, overtaking 
the enemy in Readyville, about 12 miles 
east of Murfreesborough, capturing 68, 
killing 8 of their number, and wounding 
others. I brought the prisoners to the 
Sparta road, where I thought it expedient 
to parole them. The party captured was 
composed of parts of Col. Wynkoop’s 
Pennsylvania regiment, Fourth Kentucky, 
and about 14 of Andrew Johnson’s body 
guard, under the command of Capt. 
Ulkhout. The greater portion of the men 
captured were greatly rejoiced at the 
idea of being paroled, getting home, and 
quitting a service with which they were 
disgusted. 

I am gratified ! to report to the 
commanding general that during the 
expedition all the officers and men of 
my command performed their duty 
well, and, although arduous, without a 
murmur. 

In making this report I would beg 
leave to bring to the notice of the 
commanding general Private Whitset, of 
Capt. McLemore’s company, who acted 
on one occasion with great gallantry 
and skill in killing at one shot three of 
the enemy and a fourth man with the 
other barrel of his shot-gun. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. STARNES, Col., Cmdg. Third 
Tennessee Cavalry 
OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. 10, pp. 917-18. 

17 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 10, pt. I, p. 920 and 
Rebellion Record, Vol. 5, p. 188. 

18 OR, Ser. I, Vol. 16, pt. II, p. 40. 

19 OR, Ser. II, Vol. 5, p. 805. Most likely Mr. 
Washington never received remuneration 
from Jefferson Davis or Military 
Governor Andrew Johnson. 

20 New York Times, June 13, 1862. 

21 Federal forces would evacuate the 
Cumberland Gap by October 3, 1862, after 
a long siege by Confederate forces and just 
five days before the battle of Perryville, 
Kentucky. Thus the Gap was held by 
Union forces during Bragg’s invasion 
of Kentucky, making his offensive 
perhaps longer and more arduous than 
it might have otherwise been. Perhaps 
the fact that Union forces held the 
gap resulted in logistical problems for 
Bragg, thus contributing to his defeat 
in Kentucky. In any event, it was clear 
for the Confederate retreat. See: OR, 
Ser. I, Vol. 16, pt. I, p. 990; Vol. 52, pt. I, 
pp. 49-51. 
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The Flying Dutchmen 


“Surreal, stunning, heart warming 
and magnificent” —Maggie de Vries, author. 


Whether you are a Civil War buff or a fan of dramatic 
historical Fiction, The Flying Dutchmen will keep you 
enthralled. 

Thoroughly researched, yet told with warmth, humor 
and emotion, The Flying Dutchmen will appeal to ladies and 
gentlemen alike. Fernando Suhrer, a young German immigrant 
betrothed to the lovely Eva Plotts, reluctantly enlisted in the 
ill-fated 107th Regiment of Ohio Infantry, rising to the rank of 
Major by the end of the war. 

Scorned as cowards the Army and the public, the 
Dutchmen fought heroically against impossible odds, suffering 
tremendous casualties. 

The Flying Dutchmen is as much of a story of love, 
separation, friendship and tragedy as it is a history of unsung 
heroes of the war. 

Over 130 pages of newspaper articles, documents, 
historical notes, pictures and biographies of the famous and 
unknown. Also included is a timeline listing the name, rank, 
company and activities of the 1,052 soldiers of the 107th OVI. 

Available from authorworld.com, amazon.com, 
Barnes&Noble, Target.com and others. 

Read the reviews and learn more at: 


www.52300.authorworld.com 
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battlefield preservation 
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LIMITED OFFER — FIRST COME FIRST SERVED! 
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DO YOU KNOW™ © 


Test your knowledge of the Civil War by seeing how many of the individuals on this page you . 
can name. When you think you have identified them send your list by email to northandsouth@netptc. . rs 
net or by snail mail to North & South, 31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. The person ~~ 
who submits the first all-correct answer drawn from the North & South hat will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in volume 
10, issue #6 asked readers to identify 
the two officers pictured opposite. Most 
respondents got the seated figure right 
—Brigadier General John Rawlins, 
Grant’s right-hand man. Not many got the 
standing figure right, however. It is Major 
(later brigadier general) Theodore S. 
Bowers. Nicknamed “Joe” after a popular 
song about the 49ers (“My Name it is Joe 


Bowers”), he was a peacetime newspaper 
editor who rose from the ranks while 
serving on Grant’ staff. Shortly after the 
war, while he was accompanying Grant on 
a trip, he fell under a train and was killed 
while retrieving a briefcase that Grant had 
left in the carriage. The first correct answer 
to the Teaser opened was that of Jack 
Ryan of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Jack 
receives as his prize a copy of The Battle 
of Shiloh by David W. Reed. 
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® FORGOTTEN 
j/HEROISM 


George Thomas’s 
Battle Against 
the Klan 
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George H. Thomas is known 
today as the “Rock of Chickamauga,” a 
Southerner who served the Union with 
distinction in a series of commands 
in the western theater. But one of the 
most admirable aspects of Thomas’ 
career is also the least known: his 
conversion from a racially conservative 
slaveowner to an enthusiastic supporter 
of civil rights. Thomas’ views on race 
changed after the Battle of Nashville, in 
which the African American soldiers 
under his command performed with 
greater courage and devotion to duty 
than many of Thomas’ white troops. 
Their courage convinced Thomas 
that they deserved the full rights of 
citizenship, and he worked hard during 
Reconstruction to protect their rights. 
In doing so, Thomas showed the same 
courage and independence of moral 
thinking that he showed in the Civil 
War. Bringing this chapter of Thomas’ 
career back into focus deepens both 
our appreciation of Thomas and our 
understanding of America’s history. 


Racism and Rebellion: 
Early Life Experiences in 


Southampton County 
Little in Thomas’ early life 


would lead one to expect him to 
become a racial progressive later on. 
Thomas grew up on a plantation in 
Southampton County, Virginia, and his 
family owned more than twenty slaves. 
Many Southampton slaveowners held 
paternalist racial views. They thought 
that people of African ancestry were 
innately primitive and savage, and 
unable to live on their own without 
white guidance and protection. They 
thought their slaves were happy, and 
thought that slavery was a benevolent 
institution that benefited blacks by 
providing their lives with structure and 
exposing them to Christianity. Only a 
minority of Southerners held paternalist 
views of slaves, and to a modern reader 
their beliefs seem hypocritical, but they 
considered themselves sincere in their 
affection for their slaves.’ 

The paternalists’ positive view 
of slavery was shattered in 1831 by Nat 
Turner’s rebellion, which took place in 
Thomas’ own Southampton County. 
Turner led a band of slaves from plantation 
to plantation, killing over sixty white 
men, women, and children before whites 
organized and defeated the insurgents.’ 


The Thomas plantation lay in the path 
of Turner’s rebels, but the Thomases 
managed to escape unharmed. A neighbor 
warned the Thomases of the approach of 
Turner’s band, and the family fled to safety 
in Jerusalem (now Courtland), the county 
seat.’ 

Whites in Southampton and across 
the country were shocked by the brutal 
violence of Turner’s Rebellion. Turner’ 
s men killed men, women, and children, 
using axes, knives, and clubs to murder 
them brutally and mutilate the bodies. 
Many of Turner’s followers were trusted 
house slaves, the last people whom their 
masters would have expected to turn 
against them. The rebellion dispelled 
Southern illusions that their slaves were 
loyal and happy, but reinforced their 
view that blacks were inherently savage 
and dangerous. After Turner’s Rebellion, 
Southerners defended slavery as the only 
institution sufficiently strict to keep blacks 
under control.* 

While Turner’s Rebellion provided 
the young George Thomas with a very 
negative view of the character of African 
Americans, other events and institutions 
within Southampton County provided a 
different perspective. There were many 
free blacks in Southampton making a 
living as independent farmers, and their 
existence argued against Southern views 
that African-Americans were incapable 
of living without white supervision.° 
Southampton had many Quaker 
residents, people who opposed slavery 
on religious grounds, and also had some 
members of an anti-slavery branch of 
the Methodist church. When Thomas 
was nine years old, a local Baptist 
minister created a scandal by refusing to 
administer communion to slave owners, 
as he considered owning slaves an 
offense to God. Thomas thus grew up in 
an atmosphere of intense debate over the 
morality of slavery, and in Southampton 
County, unlike much of the South, a 
range of views could be heard.® 

While Thomas shared Southern 
views of the inferiority of blacks, his 
relationship with his family’s slaves were 
friendly. A black man who had known 
Thomas as a child recalled that Thomas 
had many friends among the local black 
children and often played in the slave 
quarters. This did not make Thomas 
unusual, however, as many slave owners 
had black playmates and black nannies as 
children, but nevertheless grew up to hold 


conservative views on slavery and race.’ 
While it is difficult to find in 
Thomas’ childhood any clues to his 
later shift of opinion on race, the most 
important aspect of his development 
seems to be the habit of independent 
moral thinking that his family 
encouraged. Upon leaving home for 
West Point, his older brother advised 
him always to make his own decisions. 
“Having done what you conscientiously 
believe to be right” his brother stated, 
“you may regret, but should never be 
annoyed, by a want of approbation on 
the part of others.” This advice made 
such an impression on Thomas that he 
remembered it and repeated it back to 
his brother in a letter written years later. 
Thomas’ moral independence explains 
his decision to fight for the Union, and 
also helps explain his ability to change his 
views on African Americans and slavery.* 


The Civil War: 
Throughout most of his life, 


Thomas continued to hold conservative 
views on slavery. He bought a slave in 
Texas to help his wife with domestic 
chores, and he also owned a slave who 
acted as a personal servant.’? Thomas 
did not side with the Union out of any 
opposition to slavery, but out of loyalty 
to his country, and because he felt that 
his oath as an army officer required him 
to defend the Constitution.’ 

By 1863, Thomas had accepted 
the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the recruitment of black soldiers as 
measures that would help win the war, 
but was more conservative than many 
of his colleagues in implementing these 
policies. When Thomas took command 
of the Army of the Cumberland in late 
1863, he began enforcing a restrictive 
policy toward escaped slaves. His 
predecessor, William S. Rosecrans, had 
ordered soldiers only to allow able-bodied 
male escaped slaves through Union 
lines, forcing women, children, and men 
unable to work back to their masters. The 
soldiers of the Army of the Cumberland 
had not enforced these orders, however, 
and Rosecrans did not press the issue. 
Upon taking command, Thomas ordered 
that the lapsed policy be enforced, but his 
superiors in Washington soon overturned 
his orders and told him to set up a camp to 
care for all escaped slaves." 

While Thomas complied with the 
orders to allow all escaped slaves into his 
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lines, he considered them dangerous and 
took steps to control them. He ordered 
the commander of one of his African 
American regiments to send out patrols 
through the area, arrest all black men who 
did not have passes, and send them either 
to military recruiters or to labor camps.” 
In addition to being a racial 
conservative, Thomas believed in 
the strict separation of military and 
civilian authority, and would not 
intervene in conflicts between local civil 
authorities and blacks. When one of his 
subordinate officers ordered the white 
trustees of a plantation to pay their 
slaves wages, Thomas countermanded 
the order, scolding his subordinate for 
intervening in “a matter which he, as 
a military commander of the district, 
is not called upon to adjust.” Thomas 
added that “military authorities should 
have as little to do with the Negro as 
possible, it being considered best to let 
the masters and slaves settle their own 
affairs without military interference.” 
In some cases where there was no 
conflict with civilian authority, Thomas 
could be kind in his dealings with 
blacks. Military regulations stated that 
slaves who were employed as laborers 
by the military should be paid wages if 
they belonged to secessionist owners, 
but that the wages of slaves of loyalist 
owners should be paid to their owners. 
In many cases, there was no way to tell 
whether the slaves’ owners were loyal, 
and as a result one of Thomas’ officers 
had decided to pay none of them. 


A recruiting poster for black 
troops. 


Thomas 
overruled 
the officer and 
ordered him to pay all of the laborers, 
and this policy was adopted as a 
precedent and applied to other districts 
of the occupied South. In this case, the 
civil authorities had no jurisdiction, so 
Thomas felt free to resolve the issue in 
favor of the slaves." 

While Thomas was reluctant to 
intervene in what he saw as civilian 
affairs, he enthusiastically supported the 
recruitment of African American troops 
as a means to win the war. Thomas 
insisted that black soldiers be given the 
same treatment as whites. When the 
District Commander at Nashville issued 
an order forbidding black soldiers to 
leave camp unless accompanied by a 
white officer, Thomas countermanded 
the order, stating that “no distinctions 
should be made in this matter between 
Black and White troops.” 

Thomas did not, however, have 
much confidence in blacks’ fighting 
abilities. He used them exclusively 
for labor and garrison duties, and 
never sent them into battle. One of his 
regimental commanders, Thomas J. 
Morgan, trained his men rigorously 
and invited Thomas to view the 
results. Remarking that he “never saw 
a regiment go through the manual [at 
arms] as well as this one? Thomas asked 
Morgan whether he thought his troops 
would fight. Morgan insisted that they 
would, but Thomas was doubtful. They 
might fight behind breastworks, he said, 
but would not stand firm on the open 
field of battle.” 

During 1863 and 1864, black 
troops fought successfully in a number 
of battles, including Port Hudson and 
Milliken’s Bend in Louisiana, the assault 
on Fort Wagner in Charleston Harbor, 
and a series of battles in Florida. 
However, black troops had performed 
poorly in some other situations, such as 
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Greater in 

Petersburg. While their 
failure at the Battle of the Crater and 
elsewhere was generally the result 
of poor leadership, not the men’s 
unwillingness to fight, failures such 
as these provided evidence that 
supported white racist assumptions 
about black inferiority. Newspaper 
coverage of black soldiers’ military 
accomplishments followed party 
lines, with Republican newspapers 
tending to exaggerate their successes 
and Democratic newspapers tending 
to denigrate them. Like many whites, 
Thomas was skeptical of the claims 
that racial progressives made for black 
military success. To credit the discipline 
and courage of African American 
soldiers, Thomas would have to see 
evidence with his own eyes. He had this 
opportunity in December of 1864, at the 
Battle of Nashville.’ 


The Battle of Nashville: 
When Sherman departed Atlanta 


in November 1864 for his march to 
the sea, he left Thomas behind to 
guard against the possibility that 
John Bell Hood, the commander of 
the Confederate Army of Tennessee, 
might advance into Tennessee instead 
of following Sherman. Sherman took 
most of the best troops of the Army 
of the Cumberland with him, leaving 
Thomas with a mixed force of combat 
veterans, garrison troops, and African 
American regiments. When Hood did 
turn north to invade Tennessee, Thomas 
concentrated his forces at Nashville, and 
struck back against Hood in a two-day 
battle on December 15 and 16, 1864. 
Thomas’ shortage of white troops 
forced him to use black troops in the battle, 
but his perception of their inferiority to 
white soldiers caused him to put them 
in the least important part of his line. 


Thomas planned for his main attack to 
take place on the western flank, so he 
placed his African American regiments 
on the eastern end of his line, along with 
regiments of white conscripts and garrison 
troops. He originally planned for the 
African American troops to play no active 
part in the battle, but their commander, 
James Steedman, objected to being left 
entirely out of the action. Thomas granted 
Steedman permission to make a minor 
attack as a feint, meant to distract Hood 
from Thomas real intentions and prevent 
him from moving troops from the eastern 
to the western part of his line.” 

Steedman exceeded his orders and 
launched major attacks on Hood’s line, on 
both the first and second days of the battle. 
Both times, Steedman and his subordinate 
commanders planned poorly, sending 
their men forward against heavily 
fortified and well-defended Confederate 
positions. Some of the white regiments 
ran away, but the blacks pushed forward. 
Hundreds of them died, while the 
Confederates suffered few casualties.” 
One Confederate officer, Brigadier 
General James T. Holtzclaw, was so 
amazed by the soldiers’ courage that he 
remarked upon it in his own report.“They 
came only to die,” he stated. “I have seen 
most of the battle-fields of the West, but 
never saw dead men thicker than in front 
of my two right regiments.””! 

An incident from the first day of 
the battle illustrates how much Thomas’ 
views on race had already changed from 
those of other white Southerners. As 
night fell on the first day of the battle, 
Thomas passed a group of Confederate 
prisoners being escorted to Nashville 
under the guard of African American 
troops. One Confederate appealed 
directly to Thomas, saying he would 
rather die than be taken to Nashville 
under the guard of “nigger” soldiers. 
“Well, you may say your prayers, and get 
ready to die,” Thomas responded, “for 
these are the only soldiers I can spare.” 
The prisoners thought better of their 
request, and continued into Nashville.” 

However, the most profound 
change in Thomas’ views did not occur 
until after the battle. During the battle 
itself, Thomas had stayed on the western 
flank of his army, coordinating a series 
of attacks that led to the complete defeat 
and demoralization of Hood’s army. On 
the day after the battle, he toured the 
field with his officers and for the first 


time witnessed what had occurred on 
the eastern flank. What Thomas saw that 
day affected him profoundly. Wherever 
he looked, black soldiers lay in heaps, 
some of them lying directly before the 
Confederate fortifications. Thomas said 
nothing at first, his emotions leaving him 
speechless. Finally, he said, “Gentlemen, 
the question is settled; Negroes will 
fight.” Later, Thomas stated, “this proves 
the manhood of the Negro.”” 

While Thomas was slower than 
some white Unionists to change his mind 
on race, it is striking and exceptional that 
he changed his mind at all. Most white 
Southern Unionists, both civilians and 
soldiers, remained conservative on racial 
issues throughout the war.* One reason 
Thomas differed from other Southern 
Unionists was his direct contact with 
black troops. As most Southern Unionists 
did not get along well with African 
American soldiers, most commanders 
kept African American regiments and 
southern Unionist regiments separated. 
Few line officers in black regiments 
came from the South, making Thomas 
was one of a very small number of 
Southern Unionist officers who directly 
commanded black soldiers.” 

Another key difference between 
Thomas and most other Southern 
Unionists was that Thomas was a 
career army officer. Thomas considered 
courage, discipline, and devotion to 
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Colonel (later brigadier general) 
Thomas J. Morgan (1839-1902) 
began the war as a private. He was 
Commisioner of Indian Affairs from 


1889-1893. 


duty to be essential moral qualities, 
the definition of what it meant to be 
a man. He had never thought that 
blacks possessed these qualities, and for 
this reason had doubted their ability 
to perform as soldiers. At Nashville, 
however, black soldiers met and 
exceeded white standards of courage, 
discipline, and duty, and this proved 
to Thomas that blacks possessed the 
moral attributes that he considered 
fundamental to full humanity. Having 
proven themselves both as men and 
as soldiers, Thomas concluded, they 
deserved the rights and protections of 
citizenship. In the years after the Civil 
War, Thomas’ commitment to protect 
these rights was put to a severe test. 


Reconstruction: 
Thomas commanded the 


Department of the Cumberland from the 
end of the Civil War through 1869. His 
command always included the states of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and at times also 
included West Virginia and portions of 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama. These 
states were at the center of racial violence 
and political conflicts between white 
Unionists and former Confederates. 

Thomas’ recorded comments from 
the period after the Civil War indicate 
that he viewed blacks as being degraded 
in character by their experience of 
slavery, but not intrinsically unequal 
to the responsibilities of citizenship. “It 
will take time for the regeneration of 
the Negro,” Thomas wrote, “but he will 
come out purified by the terrible ordeal 
to which he has been subjected, and 
assume an honorable position in the 
ranks of humanity.’ While some African 
Americans would be “too thoroughly 
infected with the poisonous influence 
of slavery to survive, “the remnant will 
be found to be men, and discharge their 
duties as citizens in our midst.””* 

With slavery abolished, freedmen 
and their former masters had to negotiate 
new terms for agricultural labor, and 
neither side trusted the other. Thomas’ 
officers were often called to mediate 
labor disputes. Thomas set up military 
commissions to protect blacks and enforce 
contracts, as the local courts had either 
ceased to function or were too biased 
against blacks to be trusted. He ordered 
the military commissions to follow the 
laws of each state as they existed prior 
to the war, with the exception that they 
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Major General James Steedman 
(1817-1883), a hero of 
Chickamauga, exceeded his orders 
at Nashville and launched major 
attacks on Hood’s lines. 


should ignore the “barbaric black codes 
of slavery,’ and “place all upon the same 
platform as the white man,” 

Thomas blamed both blacks and 
whites for the conflict over labor contracts, 
but placed greater blame on whites. He 
wrote that the freedmen were “restless,” 
accustomed to “lying and deceit,” and 
unwilling to commit themselves to labor 
contracts. However, Thomas thought that 
the freedmen's refusal to work under white 
supervision was understandable, given 
“the suspicion and distrust excited in the 
mind of the Negro by the knowledge that 
their old masters are bitterly opposed 
to their emancipation and would, were 
it in their power, again reduce them to 
slavery.” The problem lay in the unfair 
terms of the contracts, not in “any inability 
or indisposition on the part of the 
Negro to support himself” “It has been 
demonstrated; Thomas added, “that most 
slaves, when removed from the influence 
of their former masters and subjected to 
the restraints of law and military rule, are 
found to be not only able but willing to 
work for their own support.” 

At times, Thomas intervened 
personally to protect blacks from white 
abuse. In July 1865, public officials in 
Columbia, Tennessee arrested two black 
schoolgirls on trumped-up charges, in 
an attempt to intimidate local blacks and 
force the closure of the girls’ school. In 


response, Thomas fired two of the officials 
and arrested two others, and published 
an order condemning them for their 
“persecution of the weak and helpless” 
and their “malignant rebellious spirit?” He 
announced that he arrested the two officials 
as “persons dangerous to the peace to the 
community,’ who would remain in jail 
until they showed that “they possess a little 
humanity and a willingness to conform 
to the laws.” The following year, Thomas 
learned that Nashville city officials were 
arresting black men and teenagers for 
vagrancy and contracting them out as 
for forced labor on plantations. The 
city officials at first refused to stop the 
practice, but when Thomas threatened 
them with military arrest they changed 
their minds.” 

One of Thomas’ most effective 
actions to protect blacks was his 
diplomatic intervention with President 
Johnson. Many of Johnson’s political 
supporters in Tennessee wrote him 
with false complaints that black soldiers 
were abusing local whites. Johnson 
trusted Thomas, having worked with 
him extensively when Johnson was the 
wartime governor of Tennessee, and 
he asked Thomas to investigate the 
complaints. Thomas reassured Johnson 
that the rumors were unfounded.?! 
When conflicts arose between black 
troops and white civilians, Thomas 
wrote, it was usually the case that “the 
white man has attempted to bully the 
Negro, for it is exceedingly repugnant 
to the Southerners to have Negro 
soldiers in their midst, and some are so 
foolish as to vent their anger upon the 
Negro because he is a soldier.” Thomas 
added that “there are always, in every 
community, evil-minded persons to 
whom nothing seems right except 
when they can have all their whims 
and caprices satisfied. These, I find, 
are always ready to misrepresent and 
exaggerate every event, however trifling, 
that does not in some manner benefit 
them.” Reassured, Johnson left control 
of Tennessee in Thomas’ hands. 

While Thomas had managed 
to convince Johnson not to intervene 
in his department, he lacked the 
resources to control the area under his 
command. At the end of the Civil War 
he had controlled over one hundred 
thousand troops, but by the middle of 
1866 his force had been reduced to four 
thousand men. As the local population 
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in many counties was overwhelmingly 
made up of former Confederates, 
conservative whites could beat and 
murder blacks and white Unionists 
without fear that a jury would convict 
them. In fact, the legal system was more 
often used to persecute blacks and 
white Unionists than to protect them, 
as they often found themselves arrested 
on false charges or subjected to civil 
lawsuits in hostile county courts. Local 
officials generally took the side of white 
conservatives and did not cooperate 
with Federal authorities. 

On May 1, 1866, an altercation in 
Memphis between white policemen and 
a group of recently demobilized black 
soldiers escalated into a race riot that left 
forty-six blacks dead and hundreds of 
black homes destroyed. The local army 
commander, George Stoneman, did 
nothing at first, but after Thomas ordered 
him to intervene the riot was stopped. 
The riot brought the violent conditions 
in the South to the attention of the 
Northern public, and public opinion 
shifted in favor of more strict measures 
to maintain order. Congress passed 
stronger laws on rule of the occupied 
South, and Grant adopted a stricter 
policy despite Johnson’s opposition. 

In July 1866, Grant issued an 
order allowing the army to try criminals 
in military courts in situations where 
the civilian courts failed to operate. 
Thomas used military courts frequently 
in the months to come, and tried to use 
military courts to prosecute the leaders 
of the Memphis riot. Johnson overruled 
Thomas, however, and told him to leave 
the matter to the civil courts, which 
never prosecuted anyone for the riots.” 

Thomas used a second tactic to 
gain military jurisdiction over cases of 
racial violence, that of charging former 
Confederate soldiers with violating the 
terms of the paroles they were issued 
at the end of the war. Thomas used the 
parole violations tactic numerous times, 
but had to stop after it was challenged 
by one of the men arrested. This man, 
William A. Milliken, was a former 
Confederate soldiers who threatened 
to kill a former Union officer whom he 
accused of organizing blacks politically. 
While Milliken had been convicted in 
a local Tennessee court, he had been 
punished with only a five dollar fine, 
and Thomas tried to gain military 
jurisdiction over his case. Milliken 


then challenged the military’s claim for 
jurisdiction in federal court. The federal 
district attorney, a racially conservative 
supporter of President Johnson, seemed 
indifferent to the case, so Thomas hired 
a private attorney to represent the 
government. Unfortunately, the federal 
court found in favor of Milliken, ruling 
that the end of the rebellion had also 
ended military court jurisdiction over 
former Confederates. Thomas wanted to 
appeal the ruling, but Johnson's attorney 
general refused to do so.* 

The events of 1867 left Thomas 
deeply frustrated. In some cases, he 
had succeeded in punishing civil rights 
violators and keeping the peace, but a 
scarcity of troops, the complicity of the 
local authorities, and the conservative 
policies of the Johnson administration 
greatly limited his effectiveness. He 
vented his frustrations in his annual 
report to Congress. “Murders, robberies, 
and outrages of all kinds” had been 
committed throughout the region under 
his command, “without any effort on 
the part of the civil authorities to arrest 
the offenders.” When a black man was 
injured by a white man, redress was 
difficult or impossible to obtain. “But 
when the reverse complaint comes 
into court, the utmost zeal and energy 
is displayed in bringing the Negro 
offender to justice.” In these cases, 
Thomas sarcastically observed, “the 
efforts of the civil authorities are then 
worthy of the highest admiration.”* 

While the events of 1867 were 
frustrating, 1868 proved to be even 
worse. While previous violence had 
been primarily local in nature, a new 
organization, the Ku Klux Klan, now 
began to coordinate violence against 
blacks across Tennessee and Kentucky.” 
Thomas sent troops to places threatened 
by Klan violence, collected information 
on the Klan’s activities, and arrested 
Klan members whenever he could.” 
However, the small number of troops 
at his command limited his power. By 
September 1868, he had only eighteen 
hundred soldiers in Tennessee, all of 
them infantry, as his cavalry had been 
sent to the Great Plains in response 
to Indian troubles. Furthermore, the 
local authorities generally cooperated 
with the Klan, making it impossible 
for him to identify and arrest the 
organization’s members. By the 
middle of 1868, he conceded that his 
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troops could have a “moral effect in 
preventing disturbances and outrages,” 
but were of “little service physically, as 
they can only aid the civil authorities, 
who do not appear to be zealous in their 
duties as conservators of the peace.”* 

By the end of 1868, Thomas had 
given up in despair. He wrote in his 
annual report that “a criminal who 
is popular with the mob can set law 
at defiance,” while a man whom the 
community opposes for his black skin 
or Unionist political views “is likely 
to be hung to the nearest tree, or shot 
down at his own door.”? Unable to stop 
the violence, Thomas documented it 
in an effort to convince Congress to 
take stronger action, providing forty- 
two pages of attachments to his annual 
report that detailed the atrocities 
that had occurred in Tennessee and 
Kentucky.” 

Thomas connected the racial 
violence in the South with white bitterness 
over the outcome of the Civil War and 
refusal to accept federal authority. “The 
controlling cause of the unsettled condition 
of affairs in the Department,’ Thomas 
wrote, “is that the greatest efforts made by 
the defeated insurgents, since the close of 
the war, has been to promulgate the idea 
that the cause of liberty, justice, humanity, 
equality, and all the calendar of the virtues 
of freedom, suffered violence and wrong, 
when the effort for Southern independence 
failed. This is of course intended as a 
species of political cant, whereby the 
crime of treason might be covered with a 


counterfeit varnish of patriotism, so that 
the precipitators of the rebellion might go 
down in history hand in hand with the 
defenders of the Government.”*! 

Thomas was transferred out of 
Tennessee in 1869 and sent to command 
of the Department of the Pacific in 
1869. At the time of Thomas’ death in 
1870, former secessionists had regained 
control of Tennessee and many other 
states, and had begun to pass laws that 
would keep blacks in subjection. It took 
another century for blacks to receive 
the political rights that Thomas tried to 
secure for them. 


Thomas’ Forgotten Heroism 
While Thomas is well known 


for his Unionism and his military 
leadership, his position on civil rights 
has been largely forgotten. Two of his 
most recent biographers, Freeman 
Cleaves and Francis McKinney, devote 
less than a chapter to his Reconstruction 
career, and Edmund Furgurson’s recent 
article in Smithsonian magazine sums 
up Thomas fight against the Klan in two 
sentences.” 

The neglect of this aspect of 
Thomas’ career has been detrimental 
both to Thomas’ reputation and to 
our understanding of history. Thomas’ 
claim to greatness lies not only in his 
military skill but in his moral character. 
By changing his mind on black civil 
rights, Thomas demonstrated an ability 
to overcome deep-seated prejudices 
that was unequalled by other Southern 
whites and superior to that of many 
Northern whites. His continued 
efforts to protect blacks throughout 
Reconstruction demonstrate his 
courage, integrity, and devotion to 
duty. The fact that so few Southern 
Unionists followed the same path as 
Thomas demonstrates how deep-seated 
racist views were in Thomas’ time, and 
how difficult it was to change one’s 
perspective on racial issues. 

The Civil War produced many 
brave and skillful generals, but no 
Southern white besides Thomas made 
the transition from slaveowner to civil 
rights advocate. In referring to Thomas’ 
heroism at Chickamauga, Abraham 
Lincoln once stated that “it is doubtful” 
whether Thomas’ “heroism and skill... 
has ever been surpassed in this world.” 
Thomas victory against his own racial 
prejudices is equally unsurpassed, and 
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equally he...” 
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